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———- gance asthe poverty of theircountry permits. TheFrench | of trees that were torn up by the roots... Heaps of snow, 
uppls __ len ands Manners. _| language is spoken there, except among the lower orders, | detached by the fall of treesy were tolled towards us, and 
rill be tlh Wo. Tf." + whose moral character is perhaps superior to that of any | the scattered branches’ threatened, in their descent, to in- 
f the Led other set of people in-Europe. At Chambéri begins the | terrupt our hurried steps. “They were, however, hurled 
nnual - CHAMBERL culture of silk-worms, that fruitful source of the riches | with a thundering noise into’ thé gulph of the boiling tos. 
lative : pais ‘ ef Piedmont. A traveller in the diligence has little op-| rent. We at length found a place of shelter. The dili- 
upple- Patna irannlation from termite op Hale} portunity of observing manners and ain I should | gence stopped, and we got into it. The wind became 
10 @ur Amidst the riiar of torrents ani and cascades; we approached: have liked to remain some time with these good Savoyards, | calm: we pursued our journey to Saint Michel, where 
eof sountry, ‘of which the increased’ animation denoted the | but.I was obliged to set off early the next morning. we slept for some hours, Before we went to bed, whilst it 
‘addipes jood of a town, and we entered:Chambéri, the} During my stay at Lyons, I lost sight of my former | was yet day-light, we took a survey of the énvirons of this 
adop> BF ancient capital of Savoy, 2 and the chief * place of the depart-{ fellow-traveHers. At Chambéri, we were joined by a gen- litle town. We observed the rock.of Beaune, composed 
which & ment of Mont Blanc, containing a population of between ten | tleman who came from Geneva. He appeared very un- | of a single mass of stone, and almost as high as Mount 
; and eleven thousand inhabitants. There is nothing to be'] easy when the gendarmes demanded our passports. We|Cenis. This barren rock of dry stone is fixed on a broad 
net, geen at Chambéri, but it is the ancient capital of the Allo- | advanced for some time through the narrow passes of the | base; the inhabitants point it out to travellers. * We met, 
court @ broges.. If Jean-Jacques had not dated from this town | mountains, and amidst the din of roaring waterfalls. Day | on returning to the inn, a poor mountaineer, playing on 
name ff several of his letters, its name would excite but little in- | broke upon us, as we were passing througha narrow. valley, | the mandoline ; his little boy played on the triangle, and 
busy terest. Perhaps it originally owed its celebrity to the re- | extending along the edge of a torrent. Most of my com- | his two daughters, between twelve and fourteen years of 
my 4 spectable poverty, the industry, simplicity, and piety of | panions were asleep, and I could not resist the curiosity I | age, danced sauteuses, waltzes, and montférines: their 
ger ff the people who still make it-one of their principal seats. _| felt to examine the person, who had so much dreaded the | mother was begging by their side. We said to one ano, 
The interior of Chambéri wears, on the whole, a gloomy | approach of the gendarmes. As soon as I could distin- | ther, there is a very gay and industrious family in a very 
aspect. The narrow winding streets are paved with flints, | guish his features, I saw that he was about forty years of | gloomy country. 
—_ and, in damp weather, covered with thick black mud ; the | age; of a melancholy, though benevolent countenar.ce.| The next morning, at day-break, we were again among 
vate |) houses are ill built and old, with slated roofs and small | He wore an appearance of dejection and weariness, which | steep mountains, encircled by the Are, a torrent which 
edi. ff glazedjwindows whose broken panes are frequently stop-| excited the most painful interest. I ventured to ask him | rushes impetuously along at their feet. We were much 
. | ped with paper; the squares are small; there are a few | two or three questions about some people, whom I knew | struck by the singular appearance of 4 village perched on 
old stone galleries, whose low arches afford shelter, in bad | at Geneva, and these questions seemed to embarrass him. | the rocky summit of a high mountain. Beneath it, ap- 
ate 4 weather, to street passengers. The theatre is not remark- | He now and then uttered a deep sigh, or involuntarily | peared, in almost regular gradation, on the widely-ex- 
ntive | able; its size is proportioned to the small number of dra-| started. All this redoubled my curiosity, but I dared not | tended slope of the mountain, several grey hamlets, sum 
order. | matic amateurs. The fountains ‘are very numerous, | again attempt.to satisfy it, and I indulged in a thousand | rounded by vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields. 
opp> | though ill supplied'with water, which ought to be very | whimsical conjectures, when we arrived at Montmélian,| .We passed /a Chambre, a village of rude construction. 
Ha abundant, as Chambéri is surrounded by high mountains. | famous for a wine, much resembling the Bourdeaux wine, | The land beyond it was divided into orchards and verdang 
ation The walke in the neighbourhood of Chambéri are very | and in great esteem all over Savoy. meadows, interspersed with mulberry trees and willows. 
f the | pretty. .A road,: divided by several rows of trees, winds|: On arriving at Aiguebelle, the key of Maurienne, my | Savoy no where abounds more in picturesque beauty than 
round the town, and leads to the palace of theancient | mysterious fellow-traveller observed : ** It was here that | in the country between Saint Michel and the neighbouring 
anti: dukes of Savoy, which, in a short time, will be little more | the French and Spaniards, under the command of Don | mountains. We passed through Saint Jean de Maurienne, 
than a heap of ruine. Philip, Duke of Parma, beat, in 1742, the troops of the | the ancient capital of the country, a town almost as il] 
T observed at a little distance from the town, near the | King of Sardinia.”"—He then relapsed into his former si- | built as the villages of Savoy. Its inhabitants are remark- 
et _ | dew fortress, a pretty, new house, built upon a foundation | lence. able-for their deformity, and for the large wens on their 
rect» | % Wooden piles, of which the base, much narrower than] On the neighbouring heights are still seen old castles, | throats. 
_ [the body of the building, is fixed in the bed of the river | flanked with ruined towers, and the remains of fortifica-| Early the next morning, we perceived, at a distance, 
_pAix. The front of this house is composed entirely of | tians, which have been uninhabited for the last century, | volleys of sparks rising from the bosom of a wild moun- 
ack~«  F wood and mortar. or frequented only by the ravens which hover around them. | tainous solitude, and could not conjecture whence they 
We passed the night at Chambéri. 1 was told that the | Chapels are built at certain distances from each other, in-| proceeded. The imagination always seeks in wonders the 
—" . | players had left the town a few days before, ahd, having [ tended, without doubt, for the accommodation of pious | causes of appearances in extraordinary places. The sparks 
! : nothing better to engage my attention, I set about ex- | travellers. Priests repair thither on Sundays and festi- | proceeded merely from a forge, established in a neigh. 
=== | ‘mining the jack in the kitchen of the inn. The mechan- j vals, in order to perform their holy rites. bouring cleft. The effect, however, was remarkable, and 
»y B. fism, though not complicated, deserves the attention of| Before we arrived at Saint Michel, three of us alighted, | seemed to give animation to the immovable masses of 
_ if tevellers' who come from the interior of France, where | hoping, by proceeding on foot, to have more scope for ob- | rocks. At a little distance, a torrent of icy water fell into 
gwin there are no jacks of the came kind, It is a.sort of | servation. All at once, a sort of hurricane began to blow | the Arc, from height of above fifteen hundred feet, down 
rig Chinese parasol, or hollow cone, which is fixed in the] upon us. The wind, whistling through the windings of | the almost perpendicular sides of a steep, clothed with 
. a thimney, with the mouth downwards, at the height of six | the mountains, covered us with dust and sand, and blew | dark pines. 
ileen- het, and turued by means of the ascending @mbke. The | with so much violence as to threaten to throw us down, or} The silence of these rugged woody mountains is inter- 
. ,. g8en thus uced is communicated .to the ouber parts overturn the diligence, particularly in turning corners, | rupted only by the tinkling of bells, fastened to the horses 
a inet | of the jack, | turns, the spit upen which the meat is} The sky was obscured with clouds of snow and dust. We/| and mules, which annourices the approach of carriages 
ay m g%ed. Care must be taken to clean the inside of the cone, | clung te each other, and walked close to the rocks, some- | meeting each other. It is necessary for one to leave room 
_ g*Uch econ becomes choked up with soot. ? times stopping to lean against them, in order to recover | for the other to pass, by standing aside in the first open 
The women 6f Chambéri have long adopted the French | our breath. We heard, in a forest of pines, which grew | space which presents itself. 
whieh they imitate with as much taste and ele- | at the distance of a thousand feet above us, the wrenching} We followed the new road, cut in a straight line along 
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the sides, and half way up the ascent of the mountains, 
whose summits towered above our heads to the height of 
more than four hundred fathoms. Precipices of terrific 
depth opened beneath our feet. Our progress was as easy 
as if we had been travelling en a plain. ‘To complete this 
-astoaishing road, it has been.necessary to spring rocks, to 
change the course of wide and rapid streams, or construct 
‘bridges across them, and to cut through or level the bosom 
of mountains; in short, to attempt wonders, which have 
been achieved by the directors of bridges and high-ways, 
:under the influence of French genius. In some places, 
the road is necessarily so much contracted, that palisades 
and stakes have been fixed on the edges of the preécipices 
tn prevent the traveller from being thrown down them by 
sudden gusts of wind. 

The aspect of these frowning Alps, the admirable 
variety of their forms, and their gigantic proportions, 
tempted me once more to leave the diligence, with two of 
my companions, to explore a difficult pass. Enjoying 
without restraint the wonderful spectacle before us, we 
followed paths which imperceptibly led us to a considerable 
distance from our carriage: we soon lost sight of it, and 
heard neither the noise of the horses nor the cracking of 
the whips. We came to a spot where the path was ab- 
ruptly terminated by a barrier of rocks covered with snow. 
It was impossible to proceed except by creeping under the 
rocks, or by climbing up them with the assistance of our 
hands and knees, end by catching hold of prickly branches. 
Silence and solitude reigned around us; there was nota 
single living animal near us. We imperceptibly deviated 
from the centre of the mountain where the road is cut, 
leaping from rock to rock, groping through thickets, 
crossing streams und water-falls; sometimes walking over 
heaps of show, sometimes over beds of pebbles and sand, 
till we reached the torrent at the foot of the precipice. 
“We had, in short, traversed’ half the extent of the almost 
‘perpendicular steep, clothed by the wood of Bramant, a 
dangérous read, formerly traversed by carriages. 

We were at a loss what direction to follow, whether to 
cross the torrent, or to return to the road by climbing a 
steep, two thousand feet liigh: We were discouraged 
from having recourse to the latter means because we knew 
that we could not reach the road, till at least three hours 
ufter the diligence should have passsed it. We therefore 
resolved to wade across the torrent ; fortunately it was only 
three feet deep, and we saw on the opposite side a path 
‘which seemed to lead to some inhabited place. The bed 


of the torrent was about thirty feet broad, immense stones | 


whose surfaces appeared at intervals above the edge of the 
‘water, promised to render the passage more easy. 

I had already one foot in the water, and felt, from the 
rapidity of the current, with how much danger the under. 
‘taking was attended, when ene of my companions ex- 
claimed, that he perceived the road among the windings 
of the mountain. 

In fact the diligence had passed through Afodane, a 
village which we had left on our right, without perceiving 
it, as our attention had been engayed by the lower part of 
the great cascade, at no great.distance from it, which had 
more than once threatened to carry us away in the current 
of its stream. From there to Termignone, the road de- 
scended towards the plain, so that we were now on a level 
with it. 

We burst out into exclamations of joy, and, leaving the 
waters of the torrent, began to re-ascend the mountain, 
‘after a walk which was ahnost as fatiguing and as much 
varied as the preceding one, and which we often inter. 
rupted to gather branches of the barberry-tree, whose 
frait, while it excites thirst, seems to allay the heat of 
the blood ; we at length reached the friendly read, which 
}éa us without difficulty to. Termignone, where the dili- 
gence changes horses. 

A journey entirely without adventures is very uninter- 

ting. It is so agreeable to talk them over, when one is 
éafely seated in the eatriage. Every one relates them in 
his own way ; people laugh and get an appetite, and time 





flows away like a pretty cascade, till the happy. moment 
of arrival. But we must continue our journey, if ever we 
wish to see the end of it. 

We were still surrounded. by enormous mountains, 
some barren, and furrowed with the dark beds of torrents 
which are often dried up; others covered with pines and 
oaks, or chesnut trees. We found some ferruginous stones 
and vitrifications, which indicated the sites of extinguished 
volcanos. Barberry bushes were very numerous in the 
Tower parts of the road. 

This was the last stage of our journey to Lanslebourg, 
which is situated: at the foot of Mount Cenis.. We ar- 
rived at seven o’clock in the evening, and did not fail to 
stop at the inn of the Soleil d’Or, kept by an old servant 
woman, who, it is said, has been, during the time of the 
wars in Italy, in the good graces of ul! the generals of the 
French army, and even of its most illustrious genetal in 
chief. She was not more than thirty years old, but she 
appeared to be nearly double that age, and I do not re- 
member having ever seen an uglier woman. Far from 
making any mystery of her illustrious afnours, she related 
the different episcdes of them, with a freedom which might 
have displeased those who were the heroes of them. The 
traveller whom I have mentioned before, smiled with pity. 
We had an execrable supper, but the keenness of our 
appetites made us think it excellent. 

Liverpool. 

—s 
—~2PD OS O] O— 
CATO AND CARNOT. 
Age 

If there be any truth in the everlastingly- 
repeated assertions of musty antiquarians, 
the human intellect has either been asleep 
during the last twenty centuries, or it is in- 
sensibly dwindling away into nothing ; since 
sv remarkable a decline from pristine great- 
ness is to be observed in our days. It cannot 
be denied that there is a great difference be- 
tween the olden. times and ours; and it is 
certainly worth while examining, whether the 
alteration is for the better or for the worse ? 
because it may soturn out, that the change 
is, after all, merely apparent; and that 
(making allowance for circumstances ) human 
nature 13 now just as it has always been. 

The Greeks and Romans might reason and 
talk in a superior manner ; but, with ali their 
philosophy and science, they were, in fact, 
neither wiser nor happier than plain people 
with common sense. Some of the very best 
laws and institutions of which Britons can 
boast, originated with their Saxon ancestors, 
who were far from being great scholars; and, 
if truth were known, we might, perhaps, find 
as many instances of magnanimity, valour, 
and patriotism among Barbsrians, as among 
the most refined nations : although the former 
had neither Xenophons nor Plutarchs to de- 
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' scribe their deeds. 

The energics of mankind are not always | 
roused in the same degree ;_ but, when they | 
are, they will always act in proportion to the! only abolished the prerogatives of the patm 
excitement andthe circumstances. The Swiss | 
and the Dutch have made as great efforts for| who governed the plebeians with a rod 4 
i their liberty, and they have fought as har | icon, It is, by no means, clear that the fal 
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for it as any nation of antiquity ever did. The ys 
French have shown, even before our owncyes, b 
that men are as capable as ever of acting 4 
with spirit and resolution ; and, amidst all the : 
horrors of their revolution, they have exhi. a 
bited such specimens of hercism and great : " 
ness of soul, as will bear comparison with any i “ 
prior achievements. The sinking of theif aie 
sailors, with the exclamation of Vive la Rel be 
publique ! is as sublime as any heroic deed off ae 
the ancients. The proofs of friendship andl | 
love which they gave to each other, would fi] | nt 
as many volumes as we have collected, on si. 4 yb 
milar topics, from .other sources; and thet on 
spirit which their females manifested is be 
yond all praise. The greater part of the latter on 
had been considered as empty, frivolous bel i 
ings, trained up in the luxurious reund 0 | bu 
folly and fashion ; yet, no sooner had the hour i in 
of trial arrived, thamthese same beings showei| tii 
themselves capable of the greatest privatign|” he 
and sacrifices; and they willingly followed); WI 
their parents, their friends, or their husbands pos 
into exile, into imprisonment, and to the pat; 
scaffold, in order to alleviate their sufferings} oul 
or to share their fate. life, 

The Roman Cato is, however, held up asf of 1 
one of the greatest and the most virtuous off peal 
men: but can he bear a fair comparison with rule 
the skilful, the disinterested, and the brave} serv 
French Carnot? What are, after all, the and 
great services which the former has rendered) ingr 
to his country and tothe world ? he was ever) the 
stern and inflexible in criticising the conduct} of d 
of others; but what did he do himseif? he tual 
refused to take a conspicuous situation among) man 
his associates, lest he should prevent men off time 


greater talents from occupying their propetl him | 





places ; but, if this was not mere mock mo4 tion 
desty, or fear of committing himself, why didf mast 
he not come forward, when some of his friends§ into | 

had either been defeated, or when theyf with 
were otherwise disabled from acting? ‘Thef deces 
situation of the Republicans was by no mean whate 
a desperate one when he killed himself; if} mona 
only became so by their want of unanimity} been 
and confidence, and his suicide could not buff perha 
increase the disorder. It became him, above had b 
all others, to bear misfortane with courage his ur 
and to set a good example to his countrymen of his 
but, as soon as he could fo longer have bil wishes 
own.way, his selfishness made him believe thal well b 
all was Jost; and that the world no Jonge@f gard t 
deserved to be honoured with his presence. | had he 
Cesar had destroyed no liberty ; he hed of the 
operat 
clans, who were themselves great tyrants, au were 
remair 
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of the people would have been worse under |be hoped, that posterity will do him justice | 


the conqueror’s government, than it had been 
before; because, though Cesar was ambi- 
tious, he was not of a cruel disposition ; and, 
as he had no children, he could have no in- 
terest in establishing an absolute hereditary 
monarchy. His general good sense and dis- 
cernment would have rather induced him to 
respect the received opinions, in so far as to 
be satisfied with a limited authority; and it 
was the evident duty of a man like Cato to 
assist in the organization of such a system 
by his judicious and spirited remonstrances, 
instead of deserting his post just at the mo- 
ment when he was most wanted. 

The modern Carnot had rendered the most 
eminent services to his country, before he pre- 
tended to interfere with its administration : 
but, when he did, he had an undoubted right 
to require from others that they should act 
as uprightly as he had acted himself; and 
he had also the courage to tell them so. 
When the elevation of Bonaparte was pro- 
posed, he manifested his unqualified disappro- 
bation in the plainest terms ; but, finding him- 
self unsupported, he withdrew from public 
life, without attempting to impede the march 
of the established government. He re-ap- 
peared, nevertheless, as soon as the French 
ruler became unfortunate ; and he offered his 
services to the man who had slighted him, 
and to the country which had paid him with 
ingratitude. He had scorned to submit to 
the all-powerful Emperor; but in the hour 
of distress he proved one of his most effec- 
tual friends; and the fate of the unhappy 
man would have been very different, if his 
time-serving flatterers had been as true to 
him as his apparent adversary. ‘The defec- 
tion of an Imperial General interrupted his 
master’s career, and Carnot withdrew again 
into privacy, yet not without being as candid 
with the King as he had been with his pre- 
decessor, by stating respectfully, but freely, 
whatever he thought improper in the restored 
monarch’s conduct. Had his representations 
been listened to, the return from Elba would 
perhaps not have taken place; but after it 
had been effected, he gave a fresh proof of 
his unprejudiced mind by yielding in some 
of his too strictly republican notions to the 
wishes of Napoleon, who would have done 
well by corresponding, on his side, with re- 
gard to the imperial trappings ; but the latter 
had hecome too infatuated with the ,majesty 
of the throne to be able sincerely to co- 
operate with people whom he knew to be of 
a different opinion ; and the effect was such 
as we have seen it. The glory of Carnot, 
remains, however, undiminished ; and it is to 
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by placing him far above the Roman Cato. 


Posterity will also perceive that the last 
thirty years surpass by far any other period 
of the some duration, in multiplicity and mag- 
nitude of events, and that all that we read in 
history sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with what we have witnessed ourselves. 
The energy, courage, wisdom, and patriotism, 
which have been displayed in the battles, by 
water and by land, are not more conspicuous 
than the great progress which has been made 
in the arts of peace, and the development 
which has been given to the understanding by 
general information. 


England has acted a very important part in 
all that has occurred; and who dares to doubt 
that still greater things might have been done 
in this country, if there had been any neces- 
sity ? But God forbid that such a necessity 
should present itself during the existence of 
the present generation: we have had our full 
share of the bustle; and the most brilliant 
epochas of historyghave seldom been those in 
which men have been most happy. We have 
experienced enough to be convinced that 
there is no necessity for returning to Greece 
and Rome in order to learn wisdom, or to 
study human nature. The man who wishes 
to enlighten his mind may now do it very 
comfortably at home; he has only to look 
about, and to mind what is going on among 
his cotemporaries ; their history will prove 
quite as instructive as that of former ages; 
and the student will, perhaps, find that he has 
not quite so much time to throw away as he 
fancied, aad that the documents of his own 
time deserve quite as much attention as the 
mouldy records of antiquity. 


Avaunt, then, you slanderers of the present 
day, who can admire nothing but what has 
been buried and disinterred! enjoy your 
dusty relies in private; but do not seek to 
blind the eyes of others as much as your own, 
and to convert us all into resurrection-men. 

L. MAN. 

Liverpool, 19th February, 1824. 











Chit Chat. 


A gentleman groaning under tbe pangs of the gout, was 
asked by a sympathising friend ‘* Have you ever tried 
the Eau Medicinale2” ‘* 1 have tried every kind of Oh 
(he exclaimed with the true accent of pain) but they don’t 
relieve me.” 








A village pastor was examining his parishioners in their 
catechism. The first question in the Heidelberg catechism 
is this—‘* What is thy only consolation in life and in 
death?” A young girl, to whom the pastor put this ques- 
tion, laughed, and would not answer. The priest insisted: 
—‘* Well then,” said she, at length, ‘*if I must tell you, 





it is the young shoemaker who lives in the Rue Agneaux.” 


The Benefit of early Instrnction.—The advantage of 
having learnt the catechism, to a child wandering in dark- 
ness, may be estimated by the following trifling circum- 
stance. A lady observing a little girl apparently lost in 
the street, accosted her with the question of ** Whose 
child are you?” ‘* Child of’ Wrath, Ma’am,” cried the 
little urchin, drepping a curtesy, as if addressing the par- 
son. The lady resumed and said, ** Where were you 
born?” ** Born in Sin,” persevered the diminutive theo- 
logian. 


A lady lately met Captain ——, of the Coldstream’ 
Guards, at a ball, and addressed him with—** Oh ! Cap- 
tain ——, you are the very person I wanted—you must 
allow me to introduce you to Miss —— as 4 partner.” 
‘*T positively can’t dance, ’pon honor.” ‘No! she isa 
fine girl—and has £30,000 to her fortune !—no bad thing, 
you will admit, Captain.” To which the Captain (a very 
highly conceited young fellow) replied, with all the ease 
and indifference of a Graduate at White’s—‘* I am nota 
marrying man myself, but I’ll mention her to the Mess.”* 








A literary Shylock.—Francis Philelphus, a learned 
Italian, was born in 1398 at Tolentino. His great re- 
putation and success in literature did not satisfy the pride 
of scholarship: he wished to reign alone in the republic 
of letters. He would dispute on the most trival subjects, 
and once wagered 100 crowns on some minute question in 
grammar against the beard of a Greek philosopher, named 
Timotheus. Having won, no solicitation could ae on 
him to remit the fine, and he most unmercifully shaved 
his antagonist, in spite of very ample offers to redeem the 
beard, but nothing else could sooth his irritation against 
any contradiction. 





The saddle of the excellent Queen Bertha, of spinning 
memory, is seen at Payorne, six miles from Avenche, sus- 
pended rather irreverently, at the inn. It is as strong as 
wood and iron can make it, and has on either side two 
very spacious cylindrical sort of things, like a pair of 
breeches, to all appearance destined to receive and protect 
the limbs of her majesty when astride. Once fixed there, 
she could not possibly be unhorsed; but how she con- 
trived to slide into them is not so easily understood.—S#- 
mond’s Tour through Switzerland. 





French Dramatists.—Many of the natural scenes in our 
Shakespeare would bea ‘caviar’ to the French writers 
and critics. Their notions of dramatic representation are 
not according to simple nature, but to artificial manners. 
A character in a French play must be very decorous and 
sensible, or he is not dressed somme il faut to appear be- 
fore a French audience. To these sentiments of our Gallic 
neighbours it se be said in the language of the shrewd 
poet of Twickenham, **It may be reason, but it is not 
man. 





Napoleon.—The coronation of the Emperor Napoleon 
was one of the most singular exhibitions of modern history. 
When the Pope entered the church of Notre Dame the 
feeling of the people was evinced by loud cries of Vive le 
Pape; but as the papal procession passed through the 
streets of Paris, particularly the rue St. Denis, the laugh- 
ter of the crowd at seeing him on a mule was so general, 
that the Holy Father, who held the Patriarchal Cross in 
his hands, caught the contagion, and laughed so heartily, 
that he couid with difficulty maintain his seat upon the 
animal. The most comical part of the ceremony, how- 
ever, was a scene between the Emperor and Cardinal 
Fesch. The Emperor, wishing to speak to the Cardinal, 
who was walking in state just before him, and not know- 
ing how to induce him to turn, gave him a sharp poke in 
the seat of honour, and thus fixed his attention, whilst 
all the courtiers were nearly bursting with restrained 
laughter. 





Salutes and Salutations were, in their origin, marks of 
submission. We take off our hats, because, of old, the 
conquered took off their helmets; we bow, because the 
vanquished were used to bend their necks to the conqueror; 
and salutes were fired, shot and all, that the place or ship 
might be thereby without means of present defence. Thus, 
from the bloody forms of the turbulent ages are derived 
the ceremonies of polished hfe.—London paper. 

The writer of this paragraph might have added another 
explanation of our common custom of taking off the hat 
in salutation. The Roman helots, or slaves, were never 
allowed to wear hats; but when their freedom was given 
them on any occasion, they were permitted the use of 
them. To take off the hat in salutation is, therefore, tan- 





tamount to saying, ‘*Iam your humble servant,” a phrase 
in common parlance. —Edit. Kal. 
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The Wougquet. 


“* Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” | 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





A SHORT ACCOUNT OF BERANGER, 
@NE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED FRENCH POETS OF THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. 
(Extracted from the October number of the New Monthly Magazine.) 


Pierre Jean de Beranger, born at Paris in 1780, is at 
present one of the most popular French poets: his grand- 
father was a tailor, and his mother kept asmallinn. He 
scarcely remembers how he learned to read; but the first | 
books which he studied were the Bible and a translation 
of Homer, He was apprenticed to a printer, and he be- 
came, subsequently, clerk in a public office. —In the prin- 
ing-office, he learned the rules of his mother-tongue, its 
orthography and versification ; and beyond these his know- 
ledge of language does not extend. He has deeply studied 
the volume of the human mind ; and, wherever that is the 
case, we may cheerfully dispense with a display of learn- 
ing; for pedantry would be to his poetry like a gloomy 
shadow thrown across the face of a bright portrait of life 
and manners. 








ODD TRANSLATIONS. 
—? 

_ Qn thecopy of an English map, published at Neurem- 
berg, the words ** track, by dead-reckoning” have been | 
translated »oad of the lute Mr. Reckoning. 

Ao Italian, wishing to show to his German friends how 
much he had their interest at heart, did very kindly assure 
them that the whole of his perspiration should be at their 
service. The exprcssion originated in his following too 
clusely-the native idiom of tutte i miei sudori. 

A polite Frenchman, anxious to let his chstomers know 
that he was toujours charmé de préveniy ses ordres, told 
them, with the utmost gravity, that he was bewitched to 
drive before them,—to get the start of them. 











IDEAS OF DECENCY AMONG THE TURKS. 
——e | 

A German physician writes from Smyrna: The favou- 
rite wife of a rich Turk is unwell, and suffers much from 
a’swelting of the glands behind the cars. I have examincd ! 
the latter without getting a sight of her face; even her | 
hands were wrapped up in muslin when J had to feel the | 
pulse; nevertheless I had touched her neck, which is 
quite as important a part of the body as a hand ; but then | 
T had seen nothing, and that is the essential point, for the | 
man would rather let the woman die than allow the phy- | 
sician to have a peep at her. 

The sister of the Pacha is said to be afflicted by a fistula 
of which she is likely to perish, because her brother will 
not allow any stranger to come near her. 

Some years ago a Dominican obtained great advantages | 
by his quackery, he had accidentally learned what was | 
the disease of his patient, and, letting her hold the end of | 
a silken string through an opening in the wall, he pre- | 
tended to discover all the symptoms of the malady by the 
vibrations of the string: ** That is a clever man!” ex- 
elaimed the delighted husband, and the reputation of the 
quack was established. 








THE LONSDALIAN. 


NO. VII. 


LEVINS-PARK.—|An EXTRACT. ] 


—<s—- 





“ Cum sumus necessariis, negotit curisque vacui, tum avemus 
aijuid videre, audive, eddisceres”—CIcERO. 
—<=~>_—— 
After this success, the fascinating scenery of the park so 
enervated us that our diligence relaxed, and we gave our- 


| ing. 





| selves up entirely to meditation; and no place whatever, | 
| which we have seen, abounds more in the picturesque and | wyypn.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 


beautiful ; nor can, upon these reasons, be more attract- 
The commanding eminences tastefully scattered 
over with low umbraginous ancient trees, and, at intervals, 
intercepted with towering groves, the summits of which 
wave in the midway heavens; the river Kent slowly mean- 
dering, now in an open then in a confined channel, and 
thence exposing its dark or its glittering surface in a fre- 
quent and contrasting succession; its sloping or preci- 
pitous banks here unfolding to the eye a gentle acclivity 
which shoots out till softened in the distance—there a 
hoary cliff, naked to its summit, or screened by a cloak 
of declining trees, the pendent branches of which lave 
themselves in the river, and, in the interstices of which, 
midnight seems to reign perpetually, with all the variety 
of prospects, confined or extensive, bright or gloomy, 
which here asume a thousand striking aspects, as they 
change their situation with the beholder: all these more 
than please the senses, they 


** Compose the passions and exalt the mind.” 





After we had fatigued ourselves with roaming from one 
beauty to another, we sat down upon the bank of the 
river. The ** western breeze fanned our blood,”? and 
refreshed us with its salubrious current. A ‘* wide-spread- 
ing beech’’ sheltered us from the scorching rays cf the 
sun: and the openings around, both on hill and in dale, 
were speckled with deer. The bank on which we sat 
verged on a spacious amphitheatre, that had, at first, been 
formed by the river; but then was ** overspread with a 
carpet o’ green.” The whole scene was of fairy descrip- 
tion; majestically grand, like the creation of eastern en- 
chantment. Yet, beauteous as it was, we saw more in it 
than its beauty—felt more from it than the mere gratiii- 
cation of our optics. We saw the skill of the great artist 
of heaven in the outline, and the touches of bis ** inimi- 
table pencil” in the highly-finished shades and tints with 
which it was filled up and executed; and we felt from 
it that animated glow of admiration which warms and 
dilates the heart under a consideration of individual in- 
terest in all the bounty, which distills from the operations 
of his amazing and beneficial laboratory. Say ye, that 
the beauties of creation were only so constituted on pur- 
pose to delight our visual organs? And that nature's 
services might have been as many, and as advantageous 
to us, and to the other beings which partake thereof, had 
she been glad in robes less gorgeous? Myriads of leaves 
fall from the trees—thousand myriads of blades of grass 
wither, and what is their usefulness beyond that which 
arises from their decomposition? And what tends that 
usefulness to, but the luxuriance of future vegetation ? 
Tell us what the continuance of health tends to, and we 
will answer your question? Say ye to the enjoyments 
of life? Granted. Then the myriad of leaves which 


| quiver on a thousand trees, the innumerabic blades of 


grass which bend to every breeze, all contribute to and 
combine to support the Lealth of mankind. In them is 
generated the principle of vitality; they breathe life out 
from their every pore; and, was the earth deprived of 
their gay covering, soon would the air become charged 
with pestilence—its proper proportion of purity (oxygen) 
be destroyed, and our lives thence, short, dull, and in- 
sipid. But as nature now exists profuse ia beauty, and 
pregnant with blessings scattered with an impartial hand 
o’er the paths of all, beaith and enjoyment invigorate all 
her followers ; and, would men but universally follow the 
guidance of nature, they would rarely stray into those 
paths of pleasure which terminate in the pains of disease 


REVIVIANA. 


WOKLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR Jno, Earte. The 
Figkth Edition. Londou: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
—— 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.} 
—- 

57. A Trumpeter is the Elephant with 
the great Trunk, for he eats nothing but what 
comes through this way. His Profession is 
not so worthy as to occasion insolence, and 
yet no man so much puft up. His face is as 
Brazen as his Trumpet, and ( which is worse) 
as a Fidlers, from whom he d:fereth onely in 
this, that his impudence is dearer. The Sea 
of Drink, and much wind make a storm per- 
petually to his Cheeks, and his look is like 
his noyse, blustering and tempestuous. He 
was whilome the sound of Warre, but now 
of Peace; yet as terrible as ever, for where- 
soe’re le comes, they are sure to pay for’t. 
He is the common attendant of gliitering 
folks, whether in the Court or Stage, where 
he is alwayes the Prologues Prologue. He 
is somewhat in the nature of a Hogshead, 
shrijlest when he is empty; when his belly 
is full, he is quiet enough. No man proves 
life more to be a blast, or himself a bubble, 
and heis like a Counterfeit Bankrupt, thrives 
best whea he is blown yp. 

58. A VuLtcar spiritep Mav is one of 
the heard of the World. One that follows 
meerly the common cry, and makes it louder 
by one. A man that loves none but who are 
publickly affected, and he will not be wiser 
then the rest of the Town. That never owns 
a friend after an ill name, or some general 
imputation, though he knows it most un- 
worthy. That opposes to reason, Thus men 
say, and thus most doe, and thus the world goes, 
and thinks this enough to poise the other. 
That worship men in place, and those only, 
and thinks all a great man speaks, Oracles. 
Much taken with my Lords jest, and repeats 
you it ali to a syllable. One that justifies 
nothing out of fashion, nor any opinion out 
of the applauded way, that thinks certainly 
all Spaniarc's and Jesuits very Villains, and 
jis still cursing the Pope and Spinola. One 
that thinks the gravest Cassock the best 
Schollar: and the best Cloathes the finest 
man. That is taken onely with broad and 
obscene wit, and hisses any thing too deep 
forhim, That cries Chaucer tor his ‘Money 





and the prevalence “f disorder. Few wild plants thrive 


endure the unnatural stimulus for a time, they become 


vegetation of discase. 
Vale of Lune. 





properly in the rich soil of a garden. Tiiey either soon | 
perish, or lose their characteristic properties: and if they } 


evidently such monsters, that theie very growth is but the | 





above all our Kaglish Poets, because the 
'voyce hath gone so, and he hath read none. 


‘That ismuch ravisht with such a Noble mads 


| 


' courtesie, and would venture his life for him, 


| because he put off his Hat. .One that is for- 
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most ‘still to kisse the Kings hand and cries! look over the shining close-packed heads of | toric, and the cross-fire of his double vision, 


God blesse his Majesty loudest. That railes 
onall men condemn’d and out of favour, and 
the first that says away with the Traitors : 
yet struck with much ruth at Executions, and 
for pitty to see a man die, could kill the hang- 
man. That comes to London to see it, and 
the pretty things in it, and chief cause of his 
journey the Bears: ‘That measures the hap- 
pinesse of the Kingdom by the cheapnesse of 
Corn; and conceives no harm of State, but 
ill trading. Within this compasse too, come 
those that are too much wedg’d into the 
world, and have no lifting thoughts above 
those things ; that call to thrive well, to doe 
well, and preferment only the grace of God, 
That aime all Studies at this mark, and shew 
you poor Schollars as an example to take 
heed by ; that think the Prison and want,ja 
Judgment for some sin, and never like well 
hereafter of a Jayle-bird. That know no 
other content but wealth, bravery, and the 
Town-pleasures ; that think all else but idle 
speculation, and the Philosophers, mad-men. 
In short, men that are carried away with 
all outwardnesses, shews, appearances, the 
stream, the people; for there is no man of 
worth but has a piece of singularity, and 
scorns something. 


— BiograpHical sotices. 
MR. IRVING. 


—=- 

— — —— “Give him all his actual and 
remarkable advantanges of body and mind— 
let him be as tall, as straight, as dark and 
clear of skin, as much at his ease, as silver- 
tongued, as eloquent and as argumentative as 
he is,—yet with all these, and without a little 
charlatanry to set them off, he had been 
nothisg. He might, keeping within the rigid 
line of his duty and professed calling, have 
preached for ever:*he might have divided 
the old-fashioned doctrines of election, grace, 
reprobation, predestination, into his sixteenth 
seventeeth, and eighteenth heads, and his 
lastly have been looked for as ‘a consumma- 
tion devoutedly to be wished :’ he might have 
defied the devil and all his works, and by the 
help of a loud voice and strong set person— 

* A lusty man to ben an Abbot able’— 

have increased his own congregation, and 
been quoted among the godly asa powerful 
preacher of the word; but, in addition to this, 
he went out of his way to attack Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and the town was upin arms. The thing 
was new. He thus wiped the stain of musty 











ignorance and formal bigotry out of his style. 
Mr. Irving must have something in him, to :. 


his congregation, to have a hit at the Great 
Jurisconsult in his study. He next, ere the 
report of the former blow had subsided, made 
alunge at Mr. Brougham, and glanced an 
eye at Mr. Canning ; mystified Mr. Coleridge, 
and stultified Lord Liverpool in his place—in 
the gallery. Itwas rare sport to see him 
‘like an eagle in a dovecote, flutter the Vol- 
scians in Corioli.’ He has found out the 
secret of attracting by repelling. All those 
whom he attacks are curious to hear what he 
says of them: they go again, to show that 
they do not mind it. It is no less interesting 
to the byestanders, who like to witness this 
sort of ons/aught,—like a charge of cavalry 
the shock, and the resistance. Mr. Irving 
has, in fact, without leave asked, ora licence 
granted, converted the Caledonian chapel in- 
toa Westminster Forum or Debating Society, 
with the sanctity of religion added to it. 
Our spirited polemic is not contented to de- 
fend the citadel of orthodoxy against all im- 
pugners, and shut himself up in texts of 
Scripture and huge volumes of the Commen- 
tators as an impregnable fortress ;—he merely 
makes use of the strong-hold of religion as 
a resting-place, from which he sallies forth, 
armed with modern topics and with penal fire 
dike Achilles of old rushing from the Grecian 
tents) against the adversaries of God and 
man. Peter Aretine is said to have Jaid the 
Princes of Europe under contribution by pen- 
ning satires against them: so Mr. Irving keeps 
the public in awe by insulting all their fa- 
vourite idols. He does not spare their poli- 
ticians, their. rulers, their moralists, their 
poets, their players, their critics, their re- 
viewers, their magazine-writers: he levels 
their resorts of business, their places of amuse- 
ment, ata blow—cities, churches, palaces, 
ranks and professions, arts and elegances— 
and leaves nothing standing but himself, a 
mighty land-mark in a degenerate age, over- 
looking the wide havoc he has made! He 
makes war upon all arts and sciences, upon 
the faculties and nature of man, on his vices 
and his virtues, on all existing institutions 
and all possible improvements, that nothing 
may be left but the Kirk of Scotland, and 
that he may be at the head of it. He lite- 
rally sends a challenge to all London in the 
name of the Kine or HkAVEN, to evacuate 
its streets, to disperse its population, to lay 
aside its employments, to burn its wealth, to 
renounce its vanities and pomp; and for 
what ?—that he may enter in as the King of 
Glory ; or after enforcing his threat with the 





battering-ram of logic, the grape-shot.of rhe- 


reduce the British metropolis to a Scottish 
heath, with a few miserable hovels upon it, 
where they may worship God according to 
the root of the matter. Such is the pretension 
and the boast of this new Peter the Hermit, 
who would get rid of all we have done in the 
way of improvement on a state of barbarous 
ignorance, or still more barbarous prejudice, 
in order to begin again on a tabula rasa of 
Calvanism, and have a world of his own 
making. It is not very surprising, that wheh 
the whole mass aad texture of civil society 
is indicted as a nuisance, and threatened to 
be pulled down as a rotten building ready to 
fall on the heads of the inhabitants, that all 
classes of people run to hear the crash, and 
to see the engines and lever, at work which 
are to effect this laudable purpose. What 
else can be the meaning of our preacher's 
taking upon himself to denounce the senti- 
ments of the most serious professors in great 
cities, as vitiated and stark-naught, of relegat- 
ing religion to his native glens, and pretending 
that the hymn of praise or the sigh of contri- 
tion cannot ascend acceptably to the throne of 
grace from the crowded street, as well ‘as 


from the barren rock or silent valley? Why 
put this affront upon his hearers? Why be- 


lie his own aspirations ? 

* God made the country, and man made the town.’ 
So says the poet; does Mr. Irving so? If 
he does, and finds the air of the city death to 
his piety, why does he not return home again ? 
But if he can breathe it with impunity, and 
still retain the fervour of his early enthusiasm 
and the simplicity and purity of the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints, why not ex- 
tend the benefit of his own experience to 
others, instead of taunting them with a vapid 
pastoral theory ? Or, if our popular and elo- 
quent divine finds a change in himself, that 
flattery prevents the growth of grace, that 
he is becoming the god of his own idolatry, 
by being that of others, that the glittering of 
coronet-coaches rolling down Holborn-hill to 
Hatton-garden, that titled beauty, that the 
Parliamentary complexion of his audience, 
the compliments of poets, and the stare of 
peers, discompose his wandering thoughts a 
little; and yet that he cannot give up these 
strong temptations tugging at his heart; 
why not extend more charity to others, and 
show more candour in speaking of himself? 
There is either a good deal of bigoted intole- 
rance with a deplorable want of self-know- 
ledge in all this; or at least an equal degree 
of cant and quackery.—New Monthly Maga- 


zine. 
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“AND WHAT IS FRIENDSHIP BUT A NAME!” 


_ 


“Let others fear their foes; you, my sweet innocent, 


beware only of your friends!” 


Anastasius. Vide Anagnosti's Story. Vol. 1, p. 127. 





Fear not the robber on the blasted heath, 

Fear not the bravo on his march of death; 

Fear not th’assassin in his midnight lair, 

But, oh! of friends,—beti aying friends, beware ! 


Start not when threatening low’rs the lurid sky ; 
Start not when billows swell, and winds are high; 
Go, meet the tempest in its wildest form, 

But dread the calm that smiles away the storm! 


Fear not the savage lion’s mighty roar, 

His voice betrays, and warns thee from the shore; 
But, oh! beware, where couch’d in flow’ry hold, 
The wily serpent twines his deadly fold! 


Go, meet the glitter of the naked steel, 

It comes unmasked, and wounds, perchance to heal; 
But dread the dagger hid, whose poisonous smart 
No balm can soothe,—it rankles to the heart! 


Go where the battle-cry is heard afar, 

Go, bravely dare the fury of the war; 

Less dread than arrow in its noiseless flight, 
Or baleful pestilence that walks the night! 
Bid me with Hecate and the Furies dwell, 
Bid me to joy and hope go bid farewell; 

But let a foeman’s hand decree my doom, 
Nor be my friend, my passport to the tomb! 


Liverpool. G, 








MAN. 
—<—= 
Man is far more inclined to good than evil, 
I eare not what the learned Doctors say, 
About his natural bias to the devil,— 
His natural bias is to good alway : 
Pernicious precepts taught from day to day, 
And bad example, turn his steps aside ; 
Even his infant feet are led astray: 
Now, is he borne along on passion’s tide; 
And now, is forward urged by prejudice or pride. 
The meteor Impulse is his guiding star, 
Where Reason’s light can scarcely show him right; 
He wanders here, and now he wanders there, 
As shifts the phantom that deceives his sight, 
Seeming to lead to regions of delight, 
That in the distance meet his longing eyes : 
Sometimes he onward strains with all his might, 
To reach the goal, to gain the tempting prize, 
And sometimes, heeding nought, in indolence he lies. 
Ever the slave of circumstance, his life 
Presents a scene of inconsistencies ; 
Hig actions and his judgment are at strife, 
And not from choice is this at war with these; 
He does but follow the severe decrees 
Of strong Necessity; or Habit pleads 
Observance for her ancient usages; 
Or Folly bids him imitate her deeds :— 
Error’s misguided child, for thee my bosom bleeds ! 


Liverpool, 





ON THE LATE ORDER CONCERNING DOGS. 
<p 


Cur nunctua quisquam 
Flectere jussa potest? Virgil. 





A rumour rose throughout the town, 
And spread the tidii:gs sad; 

That hydrophuobia was abroad, 
And many dogs were mad. 


Each terror-stricken heart thereat 
Felt grievous consternation; 

And e’en the Men of Council sat 
In grave deliberation. 


Reflecting on the various ills 
That spring from canine bite, 
They are resolv’d, with speedy art, 
An order to indite; 


Which, printed soon in proper form, 
Appears on every wall, 

Commanding, that the canine race 
Be straight imprison‘d all. 


Instead of rambling through the streets, 
Keen hanger to beguile, 

Each luckless cur is soon coerced, 
And thrust in “‘ durance vile.” 


No more the active coach-dog sports 
On many a mazy wheel; 

No more the terrier, small and sleek, 
Snaps at each passing heel. 


No more the curly lapdog glides 
Before the lady slim; 

No more the sturdy mastiff trots 
Behind the butcher grim. 


But one and all they quit the field, 
In solitude to dwell; 

And pine for absent liberty, 
Like felons in a ceil. 


The order’s wise, we all confess, 
And its effects admire ; 

But there’s a “ consummation” yet, 
Which many much desire. 


If every dog must yield to law, 
(As every mortal must) 
Why should not biped puppies too, 


In durance all be thrust ? 
BION. 





THE PRAISES OF SOUTHPORT. 





A POEM, BY MR. CURRAN- 
ee ae 
Let others boast of London’s fame, 
Her ports, her towers, her treasures, 
Be mine to speak the heartfelt theme 
Of Southport’s growing pleasures. 
In London all tread folly’s maze, 
Fatigued, though scarce delighted ; 
But this I speak to Southport’s praise, 
There joy and health’s united. 


Her barren sands, the northern breeze, 
Her shores, now fained for bathing; 

Brace firm the nerves, give health and ease, 
And set the doctors raving, 


This port no full-fraught vessel sees, 
No custom-house, for duties ; 

The earravans, more rich than these, 
Come laden in with beauties. 


Each season she appears more gay, 
This best of bathing-places; 

Like Venus rising from the sea, 
Attended by the Graces. 





The sons of Thespis here resort, 
And here find sure protection ; 

Their modest merit finds support, ~ 
Their errors find correction. 

This place, so late by Genius raised, 
To the right aim directed, 

May shortly prove an envied stage 
By such kind friends protected. 

One generous patron we secured, 
Who deigned on us to smile; 

I mean the gallant Belmont Lord, 
Close by the river Nile. 

Each visitur our thanks demand, 
Who patronized this place ; 

The Gerards always foremost stand 
On ancient noble race. 

Our patrons in this ‘lightened age, 
Dez :.ve our grateful phaiudit, 

They surely must protect the staze, 
Since they themselves have trod it. 

Southport wants this to raise her name, 
You all reply, what is it? 

To make her equal Brighton’s fame, 
Why, just a royal visit. 

To all my friends met here this night, 
My warmest thanks are due; 

I think that all I’ve said is right, 
And hope you'll think so too. 











LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


— 
Perchance the eye which o'er this page 
In future years muy steal, 
May be elate, or dull, or sage, 
As days their fate reveai: — 
Oh! let that eye shine on,—it ne’er 
Can make one pang less deep: 
’Tis better far to smile at fear, 
Than with vain tears to weep. 


Near Doncaster. HUGO. 











SIGNS OF RAIN. 


An Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to 


make an Excursion with him. 
AN ORIGINAL POEM, BY THE LATE DR. JENNER. 





1. The hollow winds begin to blow, 

2. Tie clouds louk black, the glass is low; 

3. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

4. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

6. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

6. The moon in halos hid her head; 

7- The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

8. For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

9. The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
10. Clos’d is the pink-eyed pimpernell. 
11. Mark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
12. Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 

3. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry; 
14. The distant hills are looking nigh. ' 
15. How restless are the snorting swine, 
16. The busy flies disturb the kine; 
17. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
18, The cricket, too, how sharp he sings; 
19. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
29, Sits, wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
21. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
22. Aud nimbly catch the incautious files: 
23. The glow-worrs, numerous and bright, 
24. Mlum’d the dewy dell last night. 
25, At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

6 Hopping and erawling o’er the green; 
27. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
£8. And ia the rapid eddy plays; 
29. The frog has chang‘d his yellow vest, 
30. And in a russet evat isdrest. 
31. Tho’ June, tie air is cold aud still; 
32. The mellow biackbird’s voice is shrill). 
33. My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 
34. Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast; 
35. And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
26. They imitate the gliding kite, 
37. And seem precipitate to fall— 
$8. As if they felt the piercing ball. 
29. ’Pwill surely ruin, 1 sce with sorrow; 
40. Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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The Whilanthroptst. 


COLONIAL COMPENSATIONS, 
—— 
The following letter was intended for another publi- 
cation, from which it has been unavoidably excluded, 
by Parliamentary debates, news, and other matter, 
from which the pages of the Kaleidoscope being eu- 
irely free, we are enabled to assign it a place in this 
our supplementary number.— dit. Kal. 





¢4 On the receipt of the annexed letter, we requested the 
opinion of a judicious friend, on itscontents; he has favoured 
us with the following paragraph, by way of preface: 

‘© That Government will persevere in carrying into 
effect the unanimous resolutions of the House of Commons 
of last session, and that they will be supported by the 
voice of the country in that perseverance there can be no 
doubt. Our correspondent, Philo- Libertatis, is, therefore, 
right in proposing a plan; we agree, also, in the ground- 
work of his proposition, that the planters should be indem- 
nified if they sustain a loss by the country compelling 
them to change a system, which heretofore it had sanction- 
ed; but we think those salutary regulations should be 
first well defined, and perhaps their operation tried, before 
we could be justified in venturing on the trial of any plan 
to give freedom to the slaves in so short a period as seven 


years.” 





TO THE EDITORS. 





“ Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 

How abject is their state, how deep their woe; 

The worth of freedom strongly she explains, 

Whilst she bows down, and loads their necks with chains,” 
Churchill. 





GENTLEMEN,—I have perused with much attention the ex- 
tensive correspondence that has taken place for several months 
past, relative to the interesting subject of negro slavery, and 
bestowed considerable pains inf weighing the arguments which 
have been adduced by the writers on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Some of the gentlemen who have wielded their grey- 
goose quills have suffered themselves to lose sight of the main 





subject, by rendering their lucubrations vehicles of personal 
attack; whilst the productions of others have amounted to 
little more than verbal criticism. These may be very suitable 
methods of displaying their own temper and talents; but, I 
conceive, can do very little service to either side of the question. 
The subject is, I consider, of too momentous a nature to be 
trifled with, and is deserving of the most serious investigation. 
What is the object at stake? ‘The lives, liberty, and welfare 
of 800,000 of our fellow-creatures, on the one hand; and on 
the other, the preperty of respectable planters and merchants, 
the tranquillity of our colonies, and an important portion of 
British commerce. 

It is urged by the advocates of emancipation, that {t is our 
duty to ameliorate the condition of the slave population of 
the West Indies by every proper and practicable method; to 
impart knowledge to their dark understandings, and thus 
prepare them for the enjoyment of freedom. And by the 
sipporters of the present system of slavery, it is alledged, that 
the acquisition of the proprietorship of slaves has been sane- 
tioned by law, and consequently is as valid, bona Jide, as any 
other property; that the slaves are well treated, fed, and 
clothed; that they enjoy as much comfort and happiness as 
the labouring population of Great Britain; and that nochange 
could be effected by manumission without ruin to their pos- 
sessions, and consequent injury to our colonies and commerce. 
Where such important interests are concerned, it behoves 
all parties to think and act with the greatest cireumspection, 
and to weigh maturely the several rights of the slave and the 
slave-holder. Let these rights then be deliberately examined 














and estimated. 
M.n is a citizen of the world; the whole human species is 
the family of one common parent; and eonsequently every | 
man ought to regard his fellow man with the benevolent and | 
ph‘lanthropie eye of a brother. The great maxim of the | 
Ridee ner, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, | 
do ye even so to them,” should be the first rule of every man’s | 
conduct. This is an infallible test of right and wrong, and | 
thould be the undeviating principle by which every Christian | 
ought to act; or else he is undeserving that appellation, what- | 
ever his profession may be. 

It was the recognition of this principle that induced the 
British Parliament to abolish the monstrous and inhuman 


' 
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traffic in slaves, which had so many years been a disgrace to, 
and tolerated by, this country; and the public voice thus 
proclaimed to the world, that, although the inhabitants of 
this island are white, they have no right to make captives and 
slaves of Africans because the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
has seen fit to create them black. Let those who have parti- 
cipated in this cruel and barbarous trade apply the above 
maxim of the great founder of the religion they profess to 
their own consciences; and whatever may be the wealth they 


Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. | 





have acquired by such an unfeeling traffic, let them id 
there is a Divine tribunal at which they must appear, after 
they have quitted those ill-gotten riches that they cannot 
carry beyond the verge of the grave. 

What, let it be also inquired, is the result or consequence of 
that iniquitous trade, although now abolished? Allow that 
800,000 of the human species is now in captivity. The planters 
and slave-holders alledge that they purchased those negroes 
under the sanction of the British laws; and, having paid for 
them, the slaves are their property. This is true; but is it 
just, if tried by the above test of our religion or the law of 
nature? Ianswer “No,” without fear of contradiction. Ne- 
groes, as well as Englishmen, derived their existence from 
God; and we have no more right to detain the former 
in slavery than they would have to make slaves of us. 
Where is the slave-owner who would not sigh for free- 
dom if he were sold as a slave under the laws of Algiers? 
Would he be ready to submit to the lash of a Mohammedan, 
to endure fatigue, oppression, hardships, privations, separa- 
tion from his kindred, wife, or children, because such a master 
had bought and paid for hin? Would he not think it great 
cruelty to see his countrymen there in slavery, branded, se- 
verely punished, or executed, for trying to regain their liberty, 
or even conspiring, at every hazard, torecover it?) Therecan, 
I conceive, be but one answer to such questions; and it re- 
quires no refinement or sophistry to furnish it. The feelings 
of our nature readily respond that every human being is 
entitled to the full exercise of liberty. Every Englishman 
claims this privilege, unless he have forfeited it by the com 
mission of crime; and, consequently, what we claim as our 
inherent right, we ought not to withold from others of our 
species, who, although] not of the same colour, ought to be 
considered as our brethren, and entitled to the same common 
privilege. 

Parliament, by abolishing the slave-trade, has only partially 
abolished slavery. It ought to be entire: and, until that work 
be performed, the British nation will not have wiped off the 
stain that attaches to her for having participated in it. The 
great work will be incomplete until every negro in our domi- 
nions is set at liberty. The stain is national, and the whole 
nation ought to remove it, by a compensation to the planters 
equivalent to the loss they would otherwise sustain in their 
property, which it would be unjust to deprive them of with- 
out a full indemnity. The immediate manumission of the 
Slaves might be to them a great injury, if done instanter; 
and, therefore, it would be doing wrong in thus attempting 
to remedy our past injuries to them. The communication 
of sufficient knowledge, and the means of procuring a sub- 
sistence by their own industry when emancipated, ought 
necessarily to precede such a step, otherwise we should only 
increase their ills. 

The consideration of these difficulties, however, should not 
deter Parliament from commencing this work of strict justice, 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures. The plan might be 
begun by an indemnity or price paid to the planters for the 
manumiission of all children hereafter born in the colonies: 
their instruction should be provided for at the expense of 
Government, as well as their maintenance, until capable of 
working for their own livelihood. The redemption of the 
freedom of all negro children under a certain age might then 
follow, and the gradual emancipation of them might en- 
sue, by the purchase of a seventh of their time annually from 
their masters, and bestowing on the negroes themselves the 
day annually redeemed, so as to devote it to labour for their 
own maintenance. By this means the whole negto-popu- 
lation would be manumitted in seven years, during which 
time salutary regulations could be adopted for the promotion 
of marriages, religious and other in&truction; and other plans 
could be devised and acted on to fit the whole of that degraded 
population for the enjoyment of freedom and happiness, and 
thus render them civil members of society and partakers of 





the common rights of mankind. 

These rights are, in my opinion, of infinitely more conse- 
quence than the prices of sugar and other produce of the East | 
or West Indies, and the value of the labour of free-men or slaves. | 
I hesitate not, however, to state it as my opinion, that by the | 
progressive emancipation of the negro-population, in the | 
mode I have pointed out, and the great change that would 


| ensue in their morals and industry, benefit rather than injury | 


would result to the colonies; and that when the slaves are | 
restored to liberty, the planters would derive as much profit 


' or more from their crops, than they do under the present un- | 
; just aud anti-christian system of slavery. | 


PHILO-LIBERTATIS, 


IMPORTANT TO BREWERS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Could you or any of your philosophical corres- 
pondents, inform me if there be any method for ascer- 
taining the strength of fermented malt liquors :—if there 
is any instrument for that purpose; or if it could be sug- 
gested upon what principle such an instrument would act. 
{ also should be glad to know when the vinous fermenta- 
tion is completed ;_ that is, if the fluid at this crisis exhi- 
bits in its appearance any established feature; or, if the 
result can be ascertained by the application of an instru- 
ment? If such were the case, (and that it is not so, Iam 
led to conclude) the brewer could then say the precise mo- 
ment the acetous fermentation commences ; as the matter 
rests at present, I think he is rather puzzled to say—the 
knowledge of that subject being but in its infancy. The 
consumer would then, in a great measure, be saved the 
disagreeable necessity, particularly in the warm seasons, of 
drinking the sour and muddy beverage so often met “with 


in our taverns, and introduced into.our parlours, 
Iam, &c. SIGMA.. 








Floriculture.—Turf ashes, or still more, the. ashes of 
the Norway spruce, applied to the roots of the hydrangea, 
will produce the fine blue colour, sometimes observed on 
the flowers of that plant. 





The fossil remains of an Elephant, the bones of which 
prove it to have belonged to an animal nearly double the 
size of the present species, were lately dug up from Sol- 
way Moss, and have been presented to the Philosophical 
Society of Leeds. 





Phrenological Phenomena.—In making experiments in 
comparative phrenology, a believer in that divine science 
mentioned his discovering that neither the cat nor the 
horse developed the organ of music: ** That is very 
strange,” said I, ** since we make music of the guts of the 
one, and the tail of the other.” 





A curious exhibition is announced in Paris; an actor 
of a novel species is given out in the bills of the conjuror 
Comte. A puppet, the work of that celebrated mechanic 
M. Maelzel, is to take its part in a forthcoming comedy. 





The grand fossil skeleton, found by Mary Anning, of 
Lyme, in the blue lias, a few weeks since, has been dis- 
posed of to the Duke of Buckingham, who, before com- 
pleting the purchase, availed himself of the talents of 
Professor Buckland, who inspected the remains, and ex. 
pressed himself highly gratified. The price was £110. 
Some of the first geologists in the kingdom have inspected 
this specimen, prior to its removal to Stowe. 








Antiquitics.—A Roman burying-ground was diseovered 
a few days ago in the parish of Tundergarth, beneatiz 
about three or four hundered cart loads of stones—a dis- 
covery which excited considerable interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. A piece of silver coin had been previously 
found on the same hillock, and it was immediately con« 
jectured that the large freestone which covered the urn, 
concealed, in all probability, an immense treasure. And 
here the peasantry set about making excavations even at 
the witching hour of midnight; but their labour was all 
in vaia, as nothing was found but ashes and a few flukes 
beads on buttons.—Dumfries Courier, Feb. 24 








By ample experiment it is found that pyrotigneous 
acid is an excellent agent for the preservation of wood from 
the dry rot. Shipbuilders, it is hoped, will avail them. 
selves of the discovery. The process is by fumigation— 
burning oak chips— or by saturation with the acid—the 
most efiectual, 











The Liber. 











«? The two preceding letters on this subject appeared in 
the Mercury ; and we deem it necessary to apprize those of 
our readers who are unacquainted with the subject, that 
the writer, in fiction, anticipates a catastrophe which has 
been the object of great and serious alarm to many persons 
for several years. We recollect, in our boyish days, hear- 
ing terrible prophecies that the sea would some day break 
over Wallasey Marsh, and inundate, if not destroy our 
native town. The writer, from this supposed incident, 
has formed the following narrative : 


LETTER UI. 
THE°WARNING VOICE (IN CONTINUATION;) 


OR, THE ANTICIPATION OF A CENTURY. 
Te PEYTON DUNWOODIE, Esq. New York, U.S, of America. 
Sun Tavern, Rodney-street, 8th of June, 1924, 

1 am afraid.the sameness of my letters, my dear friend, 
will produce a fit of ennui ; but my feelings are so excited, 
by being on the.spot .where.my..reyered ancestors once 
formed so prominent a part of this mercantile community, 

: that Ikcan:think:of nathing else, either sleeping. or waking, 
Yousmay recollect: that my. grandfather's. brother, a field. 

_ officer «ins his:Britannic-Majesty’s service, resided on a 
small estate situated on the western. coast.of, Cheshire ;. his 
only living descendant-I_was.introduced to yesterday, an 
elderly, » of polished . manners, and a most in. 
vincible anelancholy of countenance. At my earnest re- 

_quest, -he related the destruction of his father’s house and 

‘family, he-alone excepted, by the inundation, that we. have 
0 often when in boyhood wept over. 

‘¢ I had returned from college (said he) a few days pre- 
viaus to the deplorable event, and found my,mother rather 
better; for she'then was, and had for some time been, in 
that truly English disease, .2 slow consumption ; her per- 


fect form gradually wasted under that fell destroyer, 
without affecting the sweet, uncompinining patience of her 
disposition. y ‘father was ‘truly a soldier of the old 


school, a gentleman, a scholar, and a man; for, as‘Sheri- 
dan justly. observes, ‘All are not men that bear the 
humai form.’ These, with two lovely sisters and myself, 
completed our fatnily ; and when I contemplate their early 
doom, my heart -is-wrung with insupportable anguish. 
On the evening previous to the sad destruction of the hall 
of my father, I walked with him on the beach, to enjoy 
what little fresh air arose from the sea; for the weather 
was, ‘and had been for some days sultry, and the atmos- 
phere seemed pregnant with electric matter. ‘ John,’ said 
my father, * I like not the appearance of the sky, and, 
- were we in the tropics, could safely predict a hurricane ; 
but, thank God! this more temperate-climate is not sub- 
jected to such dreadful visitations; notwithstanding, were 
your suffering mother able to bear removing, I would, late 
as it is, put the carriage in motion, and take up our quar- 
ters on higher ground. Observe how. the long swell rolls 
in, and -heavily breaks on the beach, without a breath of 
wind to impel it; then. examine -the fragile nature of these 
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land; .wonderful instinct of the feathered creation!’ All 
that night I lay restless, pondering on my father’s obser- 
vations, and kept awake by the hollaw murmuring of the 
sea, and the pattering of -+heavy rain on the leads. As- 
sembled at the breakfast table, the effects of the potiocating 
heat might -be.seen on my mother’s languid frame, an 
the rose had given place to the lilly on my sisters’ beau- 
steous cheeks. My father’s usually placid countenance 
wore an air of melancholy and apprehension, though his 
conversation was cheering. I walked with him on the 
leads, where the wind blew fiercely (but not freshly) in our 
faces. The labouring clouds seemed preparing to discharge 
their overloaded breasts, and distant thunder rolled along 
the horizon. The magses of clouds, as they sailed along 
the earth, nearly shut out the light of day, and rose at 
opposite extremities into huge mountainsofvapour. They 
were illuminated by fitful flashes of lightning, and 
looked like giant batterieserected in the heavens. As they 
moved onward from the S. W. they shot down vivid streams, 
which at times pierced to the very earth, like quiverin 
blades of fire. Again the electric fluid took a horizon 
direction through the.skies, and its dazzling streak fluttered 
like.a radiant streamer, till it lost itself. among the clouds. 
Comparative darkness came on with a suddenness such as 
I never before had observed, and the gusts.of wind were 
terrific: they swept .across.the Jowlands:like floods of air, 
lashing the sands like waves, and. bearing dawn all.before 
them ; every-treein, our plantation was torn np.andhusled 
-away with prodigious force. But the crash, when these 
whirlwinds. met the opposition of our buildings, baffles 
deseription; nothing within our sight stood erect but our 
dwelling, and between each: blast .we. heard the lowing of 
the cattle, terrified at the storm, or probably. wounded: by 
detached -parts of the buildings that were scattered in all 
directions, and angry with the.wild elements that dashed 
them at intervals to the earth. During this magnificent 
and awful war of nature, we had retreated to the sitting. 
room,-where, extended on-a couch, lay. my mother’s.ema- 
ciated form : my sisters, in the quiet and smiling loveli- 
ness of female youth, knelt by her, each retaining a hand 
of the poor invalid. Dear suffering and -beauteous saint, 
would to God that I had died for thee. Our servants had 
crowded into the same..apartment, and.all distinction of 
‘rank was.levelled by; the: horror ofthe scene ; for-the sea 
had. broke aver the Leasowe, and its boisterous.waves beat 
heavily on our, insulated dwelling, that rocked to its foun- 
dation. :It.wanted.an hour of high, water, which the al- 
manack gave above twenty-two. feet, and my sngel mother 
repeatedly urged the necessity of: flight, and on her. knees 
implored us to seek. safety, and leave her to the care of a 
merciful ‘Providence ; but: alas! .alas! all-hope ef safety 
had long been extinct. «My father-had. some time pre- 
viously:made use.of Bonaparte’s exclamation, ‘Save him- 
self .who-can ;’-hut none of our attached domestics -had 
availed themselves ofthe permission. The frenzied shrick 
of anguish-and despair announced.that the defences ot our 
lower apartments had given way, and. the rush and deaf- 
ening roar of the mighty.waters through the building ap- 
palled the stoutest heart, and blanched .the boldest front. 
Phe latest-recollection I have, .wasithe clear, manly tones 
of my honoured :father’s voice, exhorting. us to meet our 
inevitable fate.as Christians, whose hope was.anchored in 
another and a better world, where he had no doubt we 
should all meet again ; his eyes upraised to that heayen 
he pointed out, while his arms.encircled my. mother and 
sisters, who clung to him with convulsive energy. A tre- 
mendous crash, and all remained a.blank to me for several 
days. On regaining recollection, I was informed I had 
been rescued by shipwrecked sailord, who had borne me to 
the Vicarage in the neighbourhood, where, by unwearied 
care and attention, I was restored to life; while the great, 
the good, the amiable, and the lovely, had. passed away, 
and. were no more seen !” 

Friend of my youth, and Mentorof my. maturer age, 

. FaRE THEE WELL. 








banks, composed of light sand, and moved by a moderate 
breeze 3 and this our only barrier, I am informed, is per- 
-ceptibly lessened every ‘year. . Indeed .an old resident of 
Wallasey told me, that what.were high sand. hills in his 
youth. are now. levelled and covered every. spring tide ; 
then mark the level of the-land to the eastward, apparently 
many feet below. us. Jt is 1o.me inconceivable (said my 
-father) that yonder opulent: town has not ere this erected 
a formidable. barrier ; for: whatever comes over these pe- 
rishing banks,~must discharge itself into the Mersey. 
Now turn your attention to. yonder mass of dense and heav 

‘clouds, piled-upon-each: other till:tbey.seem to occupy: all 
-space to the S. W..-while,-:in the arene quarter, .see the 
‘beautiful goddess:of -night, «with a.broad fiery ring, ma- 
jestieally sailing threngh . created space, that blazes with 
wnusual and threatening redness. I like not. shese gigas, 





drine Arts. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
— 

The anniversary meeting of the proprietors of the 
Royal Institution, was held on the 13th ult. in the lecture- 
room of. the establishment, and was attended by a most 
| respectable company, including many ‘strangers. The 
| President, Benjamin Arthur Heywood, Ksq. tock the 
| chair.at twelve o’clock, and proceeded to deliver the usual 
| annual address. : 
|" "The President began by stating that the objects of the 
| addresses made at the annual meetings of the Institution 


had-been,to furnish, an exposition of the transactions of the 
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my son;,and mark, the sea-fowl come screaming to the 


. Were single factories producing, in one day, a length of 
kthread . which would: 
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past year; to take enlarged yiews of the progress of science 
and the arts; and to ruuse increased attention to their in. 
provement : -to promote a taste fur knowledge ; and to-held 
up, as a stimulus to future hopes and exertions, the pro. 
gressive advancement of each succeeding year: to demon. 
strate, in fine, that the attainments of the present day did 
not prescribe the march of human improvement. Although 
somewhat embarrassed by the magnitude of stich an object 
heightened rather than abated by former indulgence, he 
should endeavour to continue a custom which he was con. 
vinced would, in abler hands, produce very beneficial re. 
sults. In the present state of England, the advancement 
of intellectual power towards the promotion of the useful 
arts was of great importance. A long and destructive war 
had interrupted that intercourse with other nations by 
which the national wealth of a manufacturing country 
could ‘be upheld. The ingenious wokman was, for'g 
time, depressed : but, on the close of the war, the pressure 
was removed ; the spirit of the community appeared to be 
renovated, and to have acquired more than elastic force; 
and commerce rose to more than its pristine exaltation, 


who, at different periods of human history, had arisen to 
give birth to improvement, and to increase the prosperity 
and happiness of mankind. And such was the effect of 
their exertions that man appeared to have assumed a higher 
rank in the scale of existence; a rank which was not to be 
affected bythe fluctuations of taste, or the lapse of time, 
It was founded on practical science, assisting, but ex. 
celling manual labour; and forming an era from which 
would be dated the rapid increase of yeneral happiness. | 
Within a very limited circle, of which Manchester was 
‘the centre, there now existed more of inventive genius and 
,gveative industry, and.greater ingenuity. in the.application 
of mechanical science to the production of valuable results, 
than were to be found-in all-the world besides. The 
spirit and enterprize of Ldverpool commanded a success in 
commercial pursuits which was best evinced by its enjoying 
alarger portion of export foreign trade than the metropolis; 
and the waters of the Mersey had become pre-eminent for 
bearing us the treasures of other countries in exchange for 
the superfluities of our own. It.could not be.denied that the 
arts, which enrich a nation, were most profitably cultivated 
in time of peace: but it’ was equal’y obvions that a ma 
nufacturing country, still preserving its strength and‘in. 
dependence, would, on the restoration of peace, .make 
advances in those arts proportionate to the Sidticulty and 
duration of the concladed contest. ‘The progress of the 
amechanical arts.in this country he. would endeavour to 
urge by results rather than by details. 
The thread (said the President) which at no remote time 
was spun by one man and one machine, was now muli- 
plied a hundred fold, by the same human force; and there 


twice encircle the globe. In like 
manner hud the art of- weaving improved. Within the 
,walls of a factory, power-looms (requiring little manual 
labour) would deliver, in each minute, a piece of cloth of 
twenty-eight yards, and, in one day, a web of cloth ex- 
ceeding fifteen miles in length. In the last year was in. 
vented a machine for weaving figured cloth, by raising and 
depressing the threads of the warp, ‘upon the principle of 
a barrel-organ ; and the pattern was formed in the same 
manner as the notes in music are produced. An Ameri- 
can had invented a machine which would produce sixty 
pins in a minute: it was only three feet square, and 
might be worked by a child of twelve years of age. It was 
remarkable that the manufacture of this little article 
should have been referred to by Adam Smith, as exem- 
plifying the advantage of the division of labour, when its 
object might now be obtained by scarcely any individual 
exertion. 

To eulogize the steam-engine would be superftuous 
Its value to England might be estimated from the calcula. 
tion of Dupin, who said that the engines employed in this 
country represented thegpower of 320,000 horses, equal to 
1,920,000 men ; and, being managed by 36,000 men only, 
actually added to the strength of our population 1,884,000 
men. The prosperous state of this country was indeed with- 
out parallel in the annals of history. he field of wealth was 
cultivated and its harvest, secured ; and to manual labour 
requiring food and rest, was added by the steam-engine, at 
increase of prof ..ble power, of at least half that amount—| 
consuming noe fcod, requiring no relaxation. Thus, too, 
was fime multiplied. ‘The engine required no cessation; 
aud the brightness of day was emulated by the introdue 
tion of gas. Such were the improvements recently mafe 
in the. commercial and aseful arts, and their beneficial, re 
sults upon the national economy, in every branch of its 
interests, were too voluminous and obyious to der 





further detail. 
‘The President next direeted the. attention of the, mest 
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ing to the improvements in science which had been added 
to previous acquirements. ‘The mere mention of some of 


period of the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to that of 
the church-of St. Pancras, this country had produeed no 


them would show thei: importance, and command a just | splendid example of Greek or Roman architecture: though 


appreciation of their resuits. He instanced education by | 


from this censure might surely be exempted the works of 


niutual instruction, steam-navigation, illumination by gas, | Chambers, Adams, Harrison, Wyatt, and others. Since 
rapid communication by telegraph, the hydraulic press, | the restoration of peace, however, many public buildings, 
the safety lamp, vuccine innoculation, stereotype print- | on classical designs, had been constructed in this town and 


ing, lythography, and many useful chemical! discoveries. 
The consideration of these great attainments would, he 
doubted not, tend to stimulate the labours of the members 
of the Institution, and lead to an increased conviction of 
its urility. Invention might have soared beyond the 
bounds, Which uncultiveted genius, uneducated talent, 
cod hope to attain. What was already done, must be 
understood; and what was necessary to be known, must 
be learned,—béfore improvement could be effected upon 
existing refinements. Study might hereafter become in- 
dispensible to point the way to distinction in every useful 
art, and the Vecture and the Model Rooms he ‘absolutely 
necessary to the development even of the most-gifted me- 
chanical genius. Sentiments in accordance with those he 
expressed had led to the establishment of Mechanics’ In- 
suicutes and Libraries in several parts of the kingdom; 
and in the Royal Institution cf London, the mechanical 
arts -were cherished with peculiar care. Mr. Heywood 
here alluded, in terms of hight commendation, to the Ap- 
prentices’ Library, lately founded in this town 3 and stated, 
that he had great pleasure in announcing, that Dr. Traill 
had offered his services and assistance in atranging th 
meetings of the contemsplated Mechanics’ Institute, and 
had, with the greatest zeal and liberality, undertaken, 
once in two years, to read, gratuitously, lectures on me- 
chanical subjects, appointed especially to the improve- 
ment of the ingenious and industrious men who might 
seek, by study, to obtain increased distinction and reward. 
The President next adverted to the imitative arts, which 
he cunceived to be exotics which had not taken root and 
flourished, inany great degree, in England. He did not 
agree, indeed, with those who advocated the import of our 
iers, sculptors, and musiciaus. There was reason to 









eve that the industrious cultivation of our own soil, 
rich as it was in native genius, would at the present pe- 
riod be undertaken under the most promising auspices. 
The convulsions occasioned in Earepe by the late war, and 
the poverty or danger: which led to the transfer uf works 
of art fram the continent to this country, had furnished us 
2 





ty a lerger and more excellent collection of works of ge- 
huine merit, than were to be found throughout. the gal- 
leries of Europe: and thus, the study of the most emi- 
nent masters was available at home. 

It was encouraging to reflect that the Institution had 
already infused a taste for the arts of design. Repeated 
exhibitions had excited public attention ; and criticisin, by 
eee dep the merits and defects of the works displayed, 

ad roused the artists to increased exertions; and their last 
exhibition gave assurance of their spirit and the respecta- 
bility of their acquirements. 

_ In no preceding pericd had so generous an encourage- 
ment been given to the fine arts in England as within the 
last thirty yéars; and it might be doubted whether indi- 
vidual wealth was ever more lavishly assigned for their 
promotion thanwas exemplified in the luxuries of. Font- 
hill, and the collections of noblemen and others open for 
public mspection, ‘Phe works of the age of Louis XIV. 
were rivalled by those of Louis XVIIL; and the reign of 
George 1V. proinised to become the Augustine age of En- 
giisyart. 

The progress of architecture was the next topic of the 
address, The English had been partial to Gothic archi. 
teviure upon very just grounds. It arose among them 
from the learning and ingenuity of the ecclesiastics, who 
built the abbeys and cathedrals. It was fuunded upon 
the improvement of the clumsy architecture of the Saxons 
and Nermans. When the pointed arch rose from the 
high and clustered column, the lizhtness and elegance of 
the architecture denominated Gothic (but deserving more 
to be called Avg/isit) excited admiration; and in course of 
time the siyle arrived at its present degree of perfection, 
without being analogous to the models of Greece or of 
Rowe, or regulated by any definite proportions. It pro- 
duced grand and imposing impressions on the spectator, 
independent of other associations; and although this 
splendid architecture had not the same simple accompani- 
nents which it had im the Romish chureh, it retained its 
hold upon. the taste of the English nation, as is evinced 
by the plans of the churches now building in this country, 
of which at least two-thirds are constructed upon Gothic 
designs. ‘The influence of this partiality had perhaps 
Prevented the cultivation of the architecture of Greece 
and Rome, and contributed to render those graceful com- 
positions less known in this than in the other ccuntries of 
Europe. lt had, indeed, been asserted, that from the- 
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neighbourhood, copied in the whole, or in part, from the 
most execHent and ancient models. |The President here 
enumerated the various churches and buildings referred 
to, pointing out their several beauties, and the ancient 
designs from which they were taken.] He stated thut the 
Royal: Institution first exhibited, in the portico of the 
House, the Doric order of the Parthenon, in order to 
show by what trifling means the public taste might be in- 
fluenced ; for this decoration was hardly finished before it 
became the common ornament of the houses and shops of 
thetown. Thus a taste for the beauties of architecture 
were naturally acquired. ‘The first step to excellence was, 
admiration of the beautiful; the next, the emulation to 
rival it. 

Taking a more extended view of the subject, the most 
spirited exertions were making in every part of the nation. 
The new churches now building would enrich the country 
as models of good taste, and add instruction to ornament. 
The national wealth, talents, and energy, which in this 
study had been long dormant, would insp&e the zéal 
adequate to promote the improvement begun, and redeem 
the most opulent of all nations from the charge of being 
deficient in the most costly and decorative of the arts. 

The question here occurred—had the Institution the 
power to strengthen the almost general desire of increasing 
the number of elegant buildings in this neighbourhood ? 
Upon a former occasion, he (the President) had ventured 
to hope that lectures upon this subject, by men learned in 
the art, might not only direct the public taste to the pure 
fountaius of ancient superiority, Sut would enable the living 
artist to vary and modify those exanuples to modern uses. 
They had reason to believe that lectures would, at no dis- 
tant time, be delivered by a distinguished artist, who had 
studied the finest models, and who had been so fortunate as 
to add to their nunibers by the discovery of treasures of 
ancient art, long buried, but happily, by his exertions, re- 
deemed from oblivion. He was of cpinion that a room 
should be expressly appropriated to the collection of the 
best models. ‘The friends of the Institution would give 
envourayement to the plan, for it was already enriched by 
many valuable specimens, and, he doubted not, more 
would yet be obtained. [ie could not adequately express 
bis gratitude to the benefactors to the establishment, with 
whose assistance céllections of considerable value had 
been made. Of these there were donations, which evinced 
not only that their townsmen felt warmly interested in 
the progress of the Institution, but that it was held in 
high estimation by enlightened foreigners. He reminded 
them of the zeal and attachnent of their townsman, Mr, 
Fisher, and of the liberality of Mr. Lange, to whom they 
were indebted for the much-admired original medallion, 
the work of their deceased townsman, Mr. Deare. In- 
structed in the same school as Canova, beloved by bis con- 
temporaries, industrious in his studies, and recorded with 
honour by Cumberland, Dr. Clarke, and Lange, nothing 
seemed wanting, said Mr. Heywood, but the prolonged 
life of Mr. Deare which was prevented by the cruelty and 
wickedness of foreign hostility. | Mr. Martin, the secre- 
tary, here read, at the request of Mr. Heywood, an imier- 
esting communication from Mr. Fisher, giving an account 
of the manner in which one of these productions (that of 
fleanor sucking the poison from the weund of her hushand) 
had been recovered, by mere accident, from oblivion. It ap- 
peared, from the account given to Mr. Fisher by M. Lange 
who had been intimate with Mr. Deare, im Italy, that the 
artist was marrried toa beautiful Roman girly at the period 
when the french army entered Rome. ‘The comimander of 
the troops, having seen Mrs. Deare, fell in love with her: 
her husband soon after disappegred, and was never heard of 
more. ] Another of that artist’s Works had been added by the 
respected President of last year—a cast from the A/to Aelie- 
vo, which obtained for Mr. Deare the prize given by the 
Royal Academy, together with a pension to enable him 
to pursue his studies at Rome. The cartoons of the late 
Mr. Romney, presented with extreme courtesy, were in. 
valuable specimens of the genius of the artist, and pecu- 
liarly desirable in an institution seeking to lay the foun- 
dation of good taste, and to cultivate talent till it ripened 
to perfection. This donation was presented by the Rev. 
J. Romney, the son of the deceased artist, accompanied 
by a letter highly complimentary to the establislument. 
‘They were also indebted to some of their townsmen for 
valuable presents, illustrative of the manners, habits, and 
religion of the Nepaulees, and other Indians; particularly 








to Mr. Scoresby, who had furnished them with various. 








curiosities of the Arctic Regions, and increased the ob- 
ligation by the delivery of interesting and instructive 
lectures on magnetism. But the most important bene- 
factors to the establishment were the Corporation of Li- 
verpocl In addition to their former munifieence, they 
had, last year, enabled them by a handsome donation to 
purchase a philosophical apparatus, and accompanied the 
gift by a liberal annual subscription. 

He would now turn from objects of a local nature to 
others in which the nobler sciences were interested: ‘The 
Institution was specially appointed for the foundation of 
lectures, to be read, periodically, aud adapted to the ims 
provement of the intellectual powers, and the cultivation 
of those literary studies which give pleasure and happiness 
to private life, and dignity to human nature. Lectures 
were the means by which these purposes were to be at- 
tained; and it was not a sufficient objection that this 
royal road to knowledge might possibly give idle, beczuse 
superficial, information, to minds not previously and ade- 
quately instructed. Let the seeds of knowledge be once 
sown, no maiter under what influence, its growth could 
not be checked, and its fruits must be beneficial. Even 
should topics for general conversation alone be supplied, 
valuable results would foliow. Fashion gave the propensity 
to imitates; and public exertion, which could not otherwise 
be produced, might'be elicited even in the drawing-room. 
It therefore became a duty to establish public lectures in 
a systematic and vigorous manner. ‘The cause of the want 
of success hitherto in this department had been, by somes 
charged to the too great attention bestowed upon the 
schools; but was, he conceived, more justly attributable 
to the difficulty of securing adequate remuneration to lec~ 
turers of ability. It was hoped, however, that this diffi< 
culty would soon be removed. The recent additions to 
the list of subscribers gave promise of the support of 
those wealthy inhabitants of the town who had not hi- 
therto contributed to assist the Institution : apd he doubted 
not the time was fast approaching when those whe 
supported it would be deemed deserving of honour, not 
only from their townsmen, butrom the country at large. 
It was (he added) within the power of the proprietors to 
place the lectures upon a: more substantial foundation. 
They would all recollect the gratification they, in compwwn, 
derived from the lectures. on poetry delivered by Mr. 
Campbell, and the pleasing anticipation that his accep- 
tance of a professorship might attath him to their Institu- 
tion, and secure to them his future services. Since his, 
resignation of that situation, they had not appointed a 
successor; and the means of studying history and the 
Belles Lettres, which they expected he would afford, had 
not been industriously sought for. It became them, to 
endeavour to obtain the services of learned and scientific 
men, and to attach then to the objects pursued by the 
Institution, by inducing them to become professors. 

‘The schools however, he was of opinion, should occupy 
no secondary place ‘emongst the interests which they were 
called wpen to-cherishi A classical establishment was par- 
ticularly required in Liverpool, since it possessed no an- 
cietst endowments, which, in the improvement of the pre- 
sent generation, recorded the well-directed virtues of their 
ancestors. On the success of this portion of their plans he 
congratulated the members. .New and commodious build~ 
ings had been added to the Institution for the accommo- 
dation of masters and scholars; and some.of the latter, 
removed to the Universities, had passed their examinations 
with honour—swhile others, after strenuous competition, 
had gained advantageous preferment. 

‘The enumeration he had attempted of the objects'and pro- 
spects of the Institution would'be incomplete without men- 
tion of the Literary and Philosophical Society now accom- 
modated within their walls. The increase of its members 
had made it requisite to improve several of the rooms: and 
tite flourishing state of the society afforded the most grati- 
tying proof of the extension amongst the inhabitants of Li- 
verpool of a desire for intellectual improvement; and, 
whilst it evinced the prosperity of that Society, was no 
slight penegyriec upon their own. : 

Notwithstanding the suggestions occasionally urged that 
the objects of this Institution are already too numerous, it 
was determined to propose the erection of an observatory. 
It had long been a matter of.surprise, that, whilst, the im- 
portance of ascertaining the érue.time for the determina- 
tion of a ship’s longitude on the trackless ocean was gene- 
rally acknowledged, a port of the most extensive intereourse 
in the world showld be destitute of an establishyhent fer 
correcting the marine dhronpmeters, The mariner was 
under the necessity of entrusting his chronometer into the 
hands of a private individual to ascertain its ratio, Ih a 
town where no regular observation was kept, nor one tran- 
sit instrurent of considerable size and delicaey of \con- 
struction. “he committee, therefore, already possessed of 
astronomical instruments of great value, had agreed on the 
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propriet of erecting an observatory; which, while it would 
ighly useful to the interests of navigation, and would 
mark their respect for the scientific commanders of vessels, 
whose skill had given such unprecedented celerity to distant 
voyages, would, it was hoped, be useful to the Institution. 
A moderate stipulated charge on the regulation of ships’ 
chronometers, it was expected, would afford an adequate 
salary to an efficient astronomical observer, one of whose 
duties it would be to keep an accurate meteorological re- 
gister ; thus affording, in addition to the promotion of the 
interests of navigation, materials to acquire knowledge in 
a difficult but interesting branch of general science. He 
— @ sincere wish that the proprietors would take the 
subject into their consideration, and honour it by their 
special approval. The funds of the institution would ad- 
mit of nothing beyond a plain brick building, unless the 
rading Associations should be induced to patronize and 
encourage the desirable object in view. 

He had on a former occasion congratulated them on the 
foundation of their ———— undertaking being substan- 
tially laid. They were justified in rejoicing at the further 
progress of their labours, the result of which was satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. A brief description of that progress 
might be conveyed in the words of the epitaph of the great 
artist entombed in the magnificent cathedral he constructed, 
‘* Si momentum queris, circumepice.” Let them look at 
the house in which they were assembled, the ample accom- 
modations it afforded to the Classical School, the Philo- 
sophical Society, the Society of Artists, the Museum of 
Natural History, and the collections of the works of ancient 
art- Let them consider the further objects which are in 
progress, and the confident hopes of their success. Let 
them reflect a the influence of example extending to 
the remote circles of society, and upon the numerous insti- 
tutions which, since the commencement of their labours, 
had arisen upon similar plans in various parts of the king- 
dom, with many of whom they iadeapenio’, and throug’ 
whom —7 hoped for reciprocal advantages, to expedite 
the general course of intellectual improvement. Let them 
estimate the gratification arising from the approbation of 
their exertions, by men who were ornaments to society and 
to science, not only in their own but in distant countries. 
Seldom had the members met without casting their eyes 
on numerous specimens of the admired works of nature 
and art, presented by generous friends—and which might 
well be considered as forcible admonitions to stimulate: 
their industry, in order to render themselves more worthy 

of the high honour of general approbation. 

* Under the influence of this sentiment (said the Presi- 
dent) I will conclude this address, and, with the expres- 
sion of it, retire from the honourable situation in which 
your kindness has placed me, and terminate my imperfect 
attempts to fulfil its duties.” 





LETTER FROM DR. W. FISHER, 
ADDRESSED TO HIS BROTHERS IN LIVERPOOL. 
—_— 


all the credit to which hisliberality and affectionate friend- 
ship so justly entitle him, I desired him to write a few 
lines, stating the manner in which this bas-relief came 
into his hands, and his motive for parting with it. The 
following is a translation of them? 

_ ‘*In 1786, I was at Rome, and on terms of the closest 
intimacy with M. J. Deare, an English sculptor of dis- 
tinguished merit, and, in consequence, I had a know- 
— of his works, particularly of a bas-relief representing 
an English subject, viz. a King (Edward) wounded by an 
empoisoned arrow, to whose wound the Queen, his wife, 
was applying her mouth. On my return to France, hav- 
ing been appointed to restore the antiquities of the mu- 
seum, and, in poreesiting my labours, having recognised 
in one of our magazines the model of the abovementioned 
bas-relief, which was perishing in the dust, i took the 
greatest care of it, and, having at present an opportunity 
afforded by Mr. William Fisher, fellow-citizen of the 
artist, T have Pg sare to him to take charge of the tran- 
sportation of this bas-relief to his own country, which he 
has been enough to undertake.—This bas-relief had 
been found in an English prize, and placed in our maga- 
zines, where it would have been totally destroyed without 
this fortunate accident. 

(Signed) ‘¢ B. LANGE, Sculpteur du M. R. 

‘6 Paris, Dec. 17, 1821.” 

The bas-relief, executed in marble from this model in 
plaster, and its unfortunate author are mentioned by Dr. 
Clarke in the following passage, extracted from his travels: 

‘6 Acre has been described as the scene of a very in- 
teresting story in English history, which is said, however, 


to have no foundation in truth. It is related by Speed (1) 
that Eleanor, wife of Edward the First, drew the poisca 
from her husband’s arm, when poignarded by an assassin, 
applying her lips to the wound. ‘ Pitie it is,” says Ful- 
ler, * so pretty a story should not be true (with all the 
miracles in love’s legends!) and sure he shall get himself 
no credit who undertaketh to confute a passage so sound- 
ing to the honour of the sex, yet it cannot stand with 
othe: 


rs who have written (2). How the physician, who 


was to dresse his wounds, spake to the Lord Edmond and 
the Lord John Vaysil to take away Lady Eleanor out of 
the Prince’s presence, lest her pitie should be cruel in not 
suffering his sores to be searched to the quick ; and, though 
she cried out and wrung her hands, ** Madame,” said | 
they, ‘be contented; it is better that one woman id 
weep a little, than’ that all the realm of England should 
lament a great season ;” and so they conducted her out 
of the place.’ This tradition, however, which, after all, 
is not disproved by the evidence Fuller has adduced, has 
given rise to one of the finest specimens of modern —- 
ture existing in the world; (3) and as it affords perhaps the 
only existing proof of the surprising abilities of an Eng- 
lish ‘artist, snatched from the pursuit of fame in the ver 
opening of a career which might have classed him wit 
the best sculptors of ancient Greece, the author considers 


0% After the President's address was concluded, the | it a patriotic duty to pay some tribute to its merit, and 


following letter was read to the audience by Mr. Martin, 
the secretary, who has politely favoured us with a copy. 
My dear Brothers, 

M. Lange, the first sculptor to his Majesty the King of 
France, with whom I have the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted, told me, a few days ago, that he had in his pos- 
session a bas-relief that he had seen executed at Rome by 
an Englishman, and which he requested me to come and 
see. I immediately recognised it to be the original model 
of a bas-relief mentioned by Dr. Clarke in his travels, 
with the highest commendation, and the work of our dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman, J. Deare, whose father, you 
know, was the most intimate friend of our own venerable 
parent. I instantly offered to purchase it; but M. Lange 
replied, that he would not for money part with a work that 


r 


will participate in the sati 
in some degree, to the 
author, and consequently to the credit of our native town. 


thereby to the memory of its author.”—=Clarke’s Travels, 
part 2d, section 2d, page 11, quarto, 1814. 


I have either learned in conversation with Dr. Clarke, 


or have read in eome subsequent edition of his book, some 
further particulars respecting the fate of this unfortunate 
and highly-gifted man, that, at the time the French en- 
tered Rome, he was married to a beautiful Roman girl, 
with whom the French General became enamoured, and, 
under some pretext, imprisoned the poor artist and took 
possession of his wife. Deare, as might be expected, died 
broken-hearted soon afterwards. 


You are now in possession of all the circumstances that 


ender this monument so peculiarly interesting ; and you 
ion I feel in contributing, 


-deserved reputation of its 





he had seen modelled by the hands of his dearest friend, 
and whose genius surpassed that of any of his contem- 
poraries (Canova, M. Lange, and Deare were friends and 
fellow-students ;) *‘but,” added he, “*I will give it to 
you, and you may carry it to England, in order that it 
may be known and appreciated by his compatriots.” I 
told him I would joyfully accept his offer, that my native 
town was the same as Mr. Deare’s, and that the bas-relief 





(1.) Speed’s History of Edward the First. 
2.) See Fox’s Martyrology, page 337. 


+, (&) The work of George (J.) Deare, who, at a very early 
period of life, attained to a surprising degree of perfection in 
sculpture and design. He died afew yearsago at Rome, at the 
very time when the first proofs uf his genius began to obtain 
the patronage necessary for its full development. The par- 
ticular work alluded to is a bas-relief executed in the marble 
of Carrara, it was purchased by Sir Corbet Corbet, and be- 


should be placed in the museum at Liverpool, where his 

: longs now to his collection. This brief allusion to so young 
fellow-townsmen - ld have - opportunity of contem- | an pase who would have been an honour to his country, 
plating it with gratitude and pride. The old gentleman. is perhapa the only biographieal document likely to be made 


was enchanted on learning this; and, that he might have! 


public.” 


It is now going down the Seine on its way to Havre, fren 
whence I have given directions for it to be shipped, ad. 
dressed to you, by the first vesrel for Liverpool. You wili 
be good enough to pay all the expenses upon it; and, as 
you will perhaps wish to show it to your and to Mr. Deare’s 
friends, before it goes into the Museum, you can take poss 
session of it fora few weeks, and afterwards present it, 
with the particulars which I have furnished, to the Liver. 
pool Institution. 
I remain, my dear brothers, 
Yours very affectionately, 
WILLIAM FISHER, 
To Messrs. J. and R. Fisher, Liverpool. 


—~+>><e— 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION, & THE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN SOUND AND SENSE. 


(Concluded from our last.} 


*¢ The sound should be an echo to the sense."—Poprs; 


(FROM THE WESTMINSTER RR&VIEW.] 


In the exquisite air which Mr. B. has composed, s¢ 
appropriate to the situation of Clari, when delivering the 
following words: 

‘ Light bounds my heart !—Thro’ sorrows night that drearily 

Clos’d o’er my hopes, the sun of joy is breaking : 

Freed from suspense, my jocund spirit, cheerily 

Is from its mournful dream to life and rapture waking" 
Would the reader believe that the composer has so managed 
the inflection of the singer’s voice as to make it appear he 
comes to a full stop at ‘*drearily,” and to another at 
‘‘cheerily!” Yet so it is: 





Thro’ sorrow’s night, that drearily 


cheerily 





my jocund spirit 


and by this the whole passage is rendered nonsense. How 
easily might he have preserved the sense, without in the 
oo detracting from the beauty of the air, by writing as 
‘ollows : 





Thro’ = sorrow’s night; that drearily 





cheerily 


my jocund spirit 
To return.—Besides the alteration in the time of indivi- 
dual notes, it is equally necessary to the success of an 
impassioned singer that he should know how to. depart 
occasionally from the general time of the piece; and in- 
stead of inflexibly equalizing the beat for each bar, like 
instrumental performers, in the conduct of a symphony, 
sometimes to accelerate, sometimes to retard his pace, as 
vehemence, tenderness, or the enunciation of a complicated 
sentence may require ;—above all, he may indescribably 
increase the effect of his art, jally in the delivery of 
simple songs and ballads, by short pauses® interposed in 


* Since writing the above, we have met with the following 
extract in Dr. Kitchiner’s Observations, and are happy to see 
that the practice we have just recommended has the sanction 
of the judicious writer of the extract. 

* Do not make words, which ought to be separated accord- 
ing to the principles of just elocution, stick too close to each 
other. Iam disposed to think (I s with due deference 
to professional information) that little breaches in singing 
frequently produce a most admirable effect. All good readers 
make perceptible pauses; where not even a comma is, or ought 
to be, found in thé typography of a sentence. The fincet 
reader, if he had avoiee and intonation, would prebably be 








the finest singer.—&myth on Singing, p. 19. 
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accordance with the due punctuation of the verses; as | 
thus: 





a_| 


nr 










Joy so seldom weaves a chain like this to-night, 


en 


lentando fa a tempo 





oh! ’tis pain to breakits links so soon. 


that 


To do all that we ‘have here required,.a singer must 
have received not only a good musical, but a good literary 
elucztion s advantages which unfortunately fall to the lot | 
of few who follow the profession for a subsistence: he must 
have an acquired, if not a natural judgment in these mat- 
ters. But how lamentably almost the whole class are 
deficient in this quality, how little they are able to distin- 
gaish sense from nonsense, to understand the merit of 
congruity, and to suit the matter to the occasion, is but 
too apparent in the selections which, when left to them- 
selves, they commonly make for the edification of their 
audience. We-have heard **Oh! my love's like the red 
red rose,” sweetly trilled out in falsetto at a public dinner 
to celebrate a county charity, instead of those: convivial 
or political strains expressly suited to the occasion: we 
have heard ‘* The tough wooden walls of old England for 
ever,” bellowed out in the music-room at. Oxford, before 
an amazed audience of dignified academicians. \ 

That composers in general, so far from assisting the 
singer, have:done as much as in them lay to embarrass 
him, and increase the difficulties occasioned by his want 
of education, is but too evident from the very examples | 
we have taken to illustrate our subject. If Sir John Ste. | 
venson and Bishop,—men unquestionably of higher talents 
and attainments than usually fall to the lot of composers, 
—if; under the guidance of Mr: Moore,—himself a musi- 
cian, a scholar, and aman of genius,—such men, while 
they put us to the expense of buying the same air repeated 
two or three times to the successive stanzas of the song, 
are ignorant of the effect they might produce by occasion- 
ally changing a note i the original melody for the pur- 

ose of rendering the song itself intelligitie, or, if not! 
ignorant, contest the propriety of this practice,—what are | 
we to expect from other composers? What are we to 
expect, when, instead of selecting for duetts, trios, and 
harmonized airs, such words as may, without inconsistency, 
be uttered by many voices in conjunction, to wit, dia- 
logues, general expressions of sentiment, or choral excla- 
mations,—the best composers have never hesitated to 
make three er four persons, male and female, utter at 
ouce what could only issue with propriety frora the mouth 
of a single male or a single female. Let the reader ima- 
gine two unprosperous swains with one mistress between 
them, all three simultaneously exclaiming, each to the 
others,— 

* 7’d mourn the hopes that leave me, 

If thy smiles had left me too ? 
or four men at once sighing— — __ 

‘ When first J saw your face J resolved { 

To honour and renown you;’ 
and he will at once recognise an absurdity which has never | 
been discovered by musicians, and for which there is the 
less excuse, -inzsmuch as every sentiment expressed in | 
general terms is suited to the purpose of simultzneous | 
utterance in any harmonic combination of voices, and | 
may, without incongruity, be supposed, like the chorus in | 
a Greek play, to come trom many persons at once, 

In truth, with a very few exceptions, composers have 
ginerally contrived to sacrifice the words to the music; 
assigning the principal notes in the air, and sometimes 
whole bars, to feeble conjunctions or prepositions, and 
passing’ over, without effect, the prominent idea of the 
passages laying a stress on final syllables which are scarcely 
syunded in conversation 3 converting iambics into trochces, 
an trocheesintoiambicss coming to the close of a musical 
pirase while the sentiment to be enunciated is yet incom- 
plete ;-and,in short,vevineing’ suclr a disregard of gram- 
mitical rules, that. if a person were to read the sentence 
ac:ording, to its musical notation, the bearers could never 
refrain from laughter. : 

No. composer has sinned more in this way than Mr. 
Bishop; and if we are not misinformed, he sis against 
knowledge. In answer to objections made to his compo- 
sitions on this score, he openly propounds that the niusic 
is all in'all;*the appropriate entunciatien of the poetry,-a 
matte: of no importance; and that the sense ought, with- 














out hesitation, to be sacrificed, when by doing this, a 
smoother sound can be conveyed ;—and most manfully 
does he carry his doctrine into practice. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as a single specimen from:the song, ** Let us seek the 
yellow shore,” the music of which is, in our estimation, 
for the most part transcendently. fanciful and touching: 


% att 





Na TALS 


Then hasten to, hasten to some leafy nook. 


In both instances care has been taken to throw the word 
“to” upon the strongest accented note of the bur; and in 
the first instance the note appropriated to it is of such 
duration, and forms so principal a part of the musical 
phrase, that the meaning unavoidably conveyed is, that 
the singer is addressing a given individual, and exhorting 
him to join company: **’Fhen hasten too,” i.e. do yeu 
hasten as well as I. By distributing the words.as follows, 


m 


this blunder might have been avoided : 










* 


Then, then hasten, then 









hasten to some leafy nook. 


But then Mr. Bishop would lose the smooth sound of the 
60; for the swelling note at the beginnin& of the second 
bar, and the four syllables, ** /asten to -come,”’ would 
(unless-the performer were careful enough to resort to a 
lentando) be enunciated with a rapidity inconsistent with 
the dignity of the rest of the piece. 

The verses of this song are not destitute of merit, and 
deserved better treatment at the hands of the composer ; 
but Mr. Bishop, we suspect, is not aware of the distinction 
between mevhanical and oratorical singing, and has néver 
¢arried his attention beyond the subsidiary and eommonly 
practised branch of the art. Future editors will probably 
say of his compositions as Dr. Burney has said of the-con- 
temporaries of Purcell, ** Inattention to. prosody, accent, 
and quantity, was common to all the composers of that 
time; and it is aUsolutcly necessary for the words to be 
newly adjusted to the melodies by some judicidus person, 
equally tender of the harmony of these admirable compo- 
sitions as of the prosody .of our language, taking care to 
place the accent of each word upon the accented part of 
each bar in the music."—=( Hist. Mus.-vol. 3, p. 146.) 








Correspondence. 


> We have already informed our readers: that we have 
lately set_ on foot a retrospective examination of. the lite- 
rary captives detained in our portfolio of reserve, from 
time to time, often for no fault except their length, 
which rendered them not so convenient for our miscellany 
as communications of more moderate extent. The fol- 
lowing letter, received a considerable time ago, was laid 
aside, if we recollect correctly, because we had not at the 
time made up our minds to the expense of the vignette 
which accompanied the: letter. Our Grand Jury have 
determined that this: literary prisoner shall’be ptit on his 
trial, and we have scoordly procured the ‘engraving 
necessary to elucidate his case.—#dit. Kul. i 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—A friend of mine, who has been for some time 
rambling in the wildest parts of Derbyshire, and to whom 
(as often as there is any chance of finding him) J transmit 
your very interesting publication, has directed me to send 
you, the curious manuscript that accompanies this. If 
you find it worth notice. Ighall be glad to see how my old 
queer friend looks in print—L- am, Sir; your very humble 
servant, ; CHRISTOPHER COTTON. 

Manchester, Deccniber 2. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


with the history of antiquity, and eager to add my little 
mite to the mass of various information which the ever- 
active spirit of research accumulates for the benefit of the 
human race, I hasten to communicate some curious par- 
ticulars, illustrative of ancient manners, which have'lately 
come to my knowledge by the merest accident: at the 
same time, I am not a little excited by the pleasing hope 
of being introduced to the notice of the public, through 
the medium of your widely-circulating and instructive 
miscellany. 

It is said, and with strict propriety, that the necessities 
of mankind have, from time to time, given rise to the 
greatest improvements and inventions; the present’ dis- 
covery is a notable corroboration of this maxim. 

It is necessary to state, that, in the course of my very 
eccentric rambles; I have been for some time enjoying 
temporary repose in a very remote corner of this -segion 5 
where the peaceful natives, living in perfect tranquillity, 
have, from time immemorial, been happily exenipted 
from the taste for luxury and superfluity which pervades 
the more crowded walks of life, and where they are far 
removed from those illusive scenes where refinement is 
“degraded into effeminacy, and. the arts of pleasing have 
degenerated into ostentatious civility or treacherous. po- 
liteness. 

These people, so distinguished for the simplicity of their 
manners, are wisely regardless of those appendages .of 
dress which nature requires not, but which the increasing 


‘| softness of civilized society has rendered habitually neces- 


sary to a very great portion of mankind ; it ean, therefore, 
be no matter of surprise, if, during my residence hefe, ‘I 
have been often under the necessity’ of retiring tomy 
couch bareheaded! Now mark the power of tyrant eus- 
tom. Not all the melodious varieties of rural sound,’ the : 
deep intonation of friendly watch-dogs, the solemn owl's: 
drowsy symphony,.nor the soothing harmony of love- 
inspired grimalkins, could ‘invite the dewy feathered 
sleep.” Still the irritation of the nocturnal atmosphere 


after much and painful ‘excogitation, a momentary s¢cin- 
tillation of thought, revealed to me a’ most unparalleled 
succedaneum. ‘ 


severe attacks of the tocth-ache had Jong determined me 
to the use of woollen hose of the warmest texture, the’cir- 
eumference of which, by happy coincidence, a fortunate 
fit of the gout had increased to such a degree that, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary dimension of my ‘** upper 
apartment’ (perhaps not exceeded by any within fifty 
miles) I was enabled. directly to avail myself of the hint 
given by a very ancient poct (a GREEK, I BELIEVE) who, 
in describing the habitation and equipage of a brother 
votary of the.muses, has the following couplet, as trans- 
lated by a celebrated modern: “ 

* 4 night-eap decked his head, instead: of-bay ; 

Acap by night, a steckingall the day.” 


with ull due care around my precious head, I happened 
(by the greatest chante) to catch a’ glimpse of nfy shadow 
onthe wall, when, delectable to behold’! I perceived that 
(allowing for the differerice between phiz-ancient and-phiz- 
modern) nothing in the world could exhibit a more exact, 
fic-simile of the Trojan helmet so frequently scen in ancient 
sculpture! Enraptured with this greatdiscovery, L-took,, 
the edilicst opportunity of committing it to papers». By-the 
kitid assistance of an‘itinerant designer, who has beeadong , 
| engaged in the laudable occupation of transmitting’ te,pos- 
terity the most striking features of the presentigeneration, I 
| send you two slivht sketches, which may give a-pretty fair 
opportunity of illustration, by comparison, and ensble you 
to form a just estiniate of the value of: this original,cem- 
munication.’ It‘must be admitted thac my draughtsman 
has not correctly caught the true expression of ithe beau 
ideal (or rather ideal’ beau) in his outline of the Trajan 





$ir,—Knowing your love for every ‘thing ‘connected | déndy+ ‘This deficieney-you can easily supply, by the aid 


continued to disturb my tender pericraninm; at length, ' 


Mr. Editor, there is good in every thing ; frequent and ~ 


Having’ arranged’ this warm trophy of classical. reading - 


Ce ee er es 
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of Hope's Costume of the Aucients, or Flarman's Designs 
Sor the Tiad and Odyssey ; but as to my own profile, —— 
in direct opposition to that strong principle of vanity inhe- 
ent in all mortals, I must confess that it is no pattern of 
beauty. The care-worn ‘“ ” of my jaws, the 
rounded projection of my brow, and the bashful retreating 
of that part of the contour situated immediately above 
a nose rather too ambitious of inspecting the skies, toge- 
ther with a moutir and chin which appear to have far 
stronger indicationg ef the taste of English roast. beef than 
ef Spartan soup, these are not the established character- 
imtics of Grecian physiognomy, but have in them more of 
the river Thames than either of Xanthus ot Scamander. 


+ 






. 


| “ + > A . i a8 
tna front view, indeed, I should have appeared to some 


terously keeping the auditory in play with one eye, whilst 
the other seemed equally busy in rummaging the note-book 
of a well-stored memory : but this, though very useful-on 
seme occasions (in politics, law, or divinity) is nothing to 
eer present purpose. . 
Mow, Sir, although I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you personally, I have made up my mind that yours (as 
editor’s should be) is a classic physiognomy ;_ there- 
Sore I trust that “‘ pro bono publico,” you will countenance 
the matter so far as to lend your outline to the elucidation 
of this momentous subject. An accurate drawing of your 
peodile, in the costume I have so luckily hit upon, and 
another from some of the antique heads either of Paris or 
awy other of the Phrygian heroes, would, on being com- 
pered attentively together, plainly indicate the true origin 
of the Greco-Asiatic bonnet!!! Here, methinks I see you 
start up in ecatacy at the brilliant hint, and, snatching off 
one of your tibialis, immediately begin the investigation 
by actual experiment: next, you hastily ring your bell, 
aod harry off the servant to some neighbouring artist, 
amateur, or adept at the pencil, who fortunately happens 
46 Be at home to answer the interesting summons t then, 


i 
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i 
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unequal contest, and awakes in the cultivated mind the 
memory of past ages. 

-The beautiful and secomplished Helen was no doubt 
equally devoted'to the loom; and most probably would 
adorn her famcus gallant with some of her most exquisite 
performances. It remains then to be ascertained, whether 
worsted stockings, woollen night-caps, Cambrian perukes, 
or even the boasted patent fleecy hosiery, be inventions of 
modern date only. I am clearly of opinion that they are 
not; but-as I do not wish to forestal your decision, I shall 
say very little more on the subject, being fully confident 
that your lively sense of. the vast importance of this curi- 
ous scrutiny to the present as well as to future generations 
will be a sufficient spur to your enterprising genius. In- 
deed, it would reflect great discredit upon the moderns, 
who are daily so busily engaged in sifting and adapting to 
present use the remains of the barbarous ages, should they 


- | neglect and lay aside classical research, to which they have 


been so much indebted: however, Iam much delighted 
to see that the dead languages are likely to live again, 
notwithstanding the insidious attacks of some mere Eng- 
lishmen, who, like the beardless goat in the fable, would 
fain persuade the rest of their fellows to divest themselves 
of their venerable honours. 
“* As when the sun, 
_ Shorn of his beams, disastrous twilight sheds 
Oer half the nations, and with fear of total ignorance 

- Perplexes all true lovers of academic lore.” i 

To you, Mr. Editor, for your unremitting exertions 
clearing away the mists of dullness and prejudice, the 
public in general, and the writer of this in particular, are 
largely indebted. Please, then, to accept this contribution 
asa trifling instalment ; 80, viewing it in such a light, I 
beg leave to conclude with a quotation, to which I take 
the liberty of subjoining a VERY FREE translation. 

*¢ His saltem accumulem donts 
Et fungar inani munere.” 
With gifts like this at least I'll load you freely, 
And pay with jeus d’esprit my debts GENTEBLLY. 
line PHILO KAL. 
DN 





[SSE 
TRANSLATION OF NO. 9. 
Here lies within this earthly hole, 
Most wond'rous to impart, 
Aman who died without a soul, 


And liv’d without a heart. 
Liverpool. : T. 





FRR TRANSLATION, NO. & 
Seek not the fair Lucilla here, 
She’s left this for a happier sphere ; 
From earth on seraph wings she flies, 
Back to her native Paradise. 


Liverpool. 





PRE TRANSLATION OF HO.7. 
A childless old bach'‘ler lies here, 
Whose example all people should shun ;, 
His neighbours exelaim with a sneer, 
What a pity his sire bad a son! 
Liverpool. 





ANOTHER OP HO. 7. 
‘Here ies an old bachelor laddy, 
Whose vice all defies ; 
1 wish we coukl say daddy, 
Here, too, an old bachelor lies. 





Nel 
SPITAPHS DUN PHILOSOPUS. 
_ let-git Pégal @Alexapdre 
Mol, c'est b dire, un peu de vendre. 





x No. 11. 
EHTTATER UN CREEBAD DANSSVM& 
_ Rassant, eet artiste fameur, 
En dansant faisait peu de pane: 
Un Médeein offieleux 





Juge b proges qu'il se repese, 
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SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR Las?. 

134, Because it is above a foot. 

185. Because he never strikes. 

NEW ONES. 

186. Why is the middle letter in the word tnvidions like 
our nose ? 
137. Why is.a grain of corn in a tavern yard like Jerry 
Sneak ? 

EES 


To Correspondents. 


Curss.—In reply to the very frequent inquiries respecting the 
revival of our choice and critical situations of chess, we 
take this opportunity of saying that we have every thing 
in order for a reeommencement, with symbolic figures en- 
graved anew. We shall soon give a specimen which we 
trust will please the amateurs. When we gave our former 
series, there were some persons who did not relish the sub- 
ject, who objected to the introduction of our latter tables 
on account of their displacing some other subject in which 
they took an interest. To such persons, we repeat what 
we have before stated’ when speaking of our ‘new musical 
department, viz. that by giving occasionally, as we do this 
week, gratuitous supplements, our readers will find that our 
volume, independent of any of the extraneous subjects to 
which we have adverted, will contain much more matter 
than we ever stipulated for. ‘ 


The Waggoner has a talent which we hope to see exhibited in 
a more gallant vein than runs through his late communicz- 
tion. We could not think of shocking the delicate nerves 
of.a fair correspondent, by intimating that her efforts had 
brought down the lash of such a wae on Han. By-the-bye, 
**though we say it, who ought not to say if,” there is, ‘ 
amongst the favourites whose return our aggonerinvokes, 
one who was, by mauy of our judicious readers, deemed ° 
prolix, obscure, and Jabeured. So much for tastes, “De 
gustibus,” &c.; but the proverb is somewhat stale. ‘ 

















AnnvaL MerroronocicaL Tants—We thank Mr. Haneon, . 
of Manchester, for this interesting document, which,ahal ,. 
be appropriated as soon as possible. 


Conunpaums.—Our correspondent Bridget is no lady; and we 
doubt whether he is a gentleman. The conundrums he — 
has sent for tion admit of an offensive construction.— — 
The solutions appear to us to convey objectionable double 
entendre.—Our eorrespondent may possibly not be aware 
of this; because sometimes, as Hamlet says, 

« A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear.” 


Bion must not take it in dudgeon that we tell htm he ts too 
negligent in hisrhymes. We think we see in his writings 
evidence not only of poetic genius, but of a correct ear; aud ‘ 
yet what can we think of such words as these running in 
pairs ;—wrath and forth—earth and forth. To our ears, ' 
these sounds have no affinity whatever; and we should ' 
prefer setting ink to rhyme with paper, or bread with 
butter, because no ear, nor any eye, however defective, ' 
could be fora moment taken in. Bion has introduced: walls * 
and hails three times over, which is seareely admissible in 
e short composition.—If our correspondent take these hints 
in good part, as we intend them, he will probably revise his » 
paraphrase, and allow us to publish it. A note will find us 
at the office any day about noon. 


Lonp Byron’s “ DevonMED TRANSFORMED.”"—When we have > 
perused the whole of this new publication, we shall be better 
enabled than we are at present, to say whether we can or 
cannot. comply with the request of Philo-Byron, to present 
our readers with a portion of the work. The part we have 
seen is certainly unobjectionable; but we must see the 
whole; for with all our admiration of Lord Byron, can- ~ 
dour obliges us to say that we cannot always trust him. 
There is too often in his works something which we could 
wish to have seen omitted. 


We have further to acknowledge Jom Come Tickis Mo—Fusbos 
~—-Calebs. 

















Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 


————) 
Printed, published, and sold, EvERY. TUEsDaY, by B 
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and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith,P 3 T.Warbrick, ‘ 
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Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row;: B. 
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